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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 
matters, however contreversial, relating to Adult 
| Education. It should be understood that the Institute 


is not committed in any way by statements or articles 
appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HE Annual Conference of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 

tion in October was notable for two things—more Trade Union 

participation and less of the mood of introspection that has 
marked the last two or three meetings. It may be that the two things 
are connected. A fear that the Association might be failing to attract 
sufficient numbers of working-class students was a special feature 
of the discussions that preceded and were intensified by the publica- 
tion of Mr Raybould’s book in 1948. New approaches to the provision 
of Trade Union education and closer contact at the District level 
through the new Trades Union Advisory Committees were prob- 
ably regarded as evidence that the attempted revaluations of recent 
years have not been in vain. 

The Conference paid tribute to the long service of Mr Ernest 
Green, the retiring General Secretary, and welcomed in his place 
Mr Harry Nutt. The time has not yet come to assess Mr Green’s 
full contribution to adult education. He remains in harness as 
Honorary Treasurer in succession to Dr J. H. Mallon who has 
now closed his own long connection with the Association. Mr Nutt 
is well qualified both by training and inclination to guide the 

, Association in the ‘next phase’ and particularly in this matter of 
relations with the Trade Unions. Professor Cole, reviewing a recent 
book in this issue, summarizes the confused and difficult situation 
facing Trade Union leadership in the post-war world. Re-assess- 

| ments forced on leaders experiencing new responsibilities are still 

| sceptically regarded by the great majority of ordinary members: a 
closer alignment of leaders and followers can only come from 

improvements in communication that are in essence educational. 
| This is work for more than one agency but the WEA has both the 
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organization and the instruments that can contribute greatly to it. 
It was clearly the mood of Conference that the more the opportunity 
is seized, the less need will there be for essays in self-justification. 

Professor Tawney’s last words as a Vice-President of the WEA 
were as memorable as the services he has rendered to the Association 
for more than forty years. His assertion that ‘ Triviality is more 
dangerous to the soul than wickedness’ is likely to be remembered 
when much that has been said and written about the risks of lowered 
standards in classes has been forgotten. Epigrams, unfortunately, 
have a habit of losing their context and to move rapidly from the 
atmosphere of a WEA Conference to a gathering of Wardens of 
Short-Term Residential Centres stressed this danger. The coming 
together of sometimes oddly assorted groups of people for a few 
hours, or at most a few days, may seem trivial by comparison with 
the depth and discipline of a three-year tutorial class but the Centres 
can only be judged by reference to their own aims and aspirations. 
Are they, for instance, really expanding the width if not the depth 
of educational appeal amongst adults? are they providing a setting 
for new approaches to the general education of vocational groups? 
—or are they merely an expensive legacy of immediate post-war 
optimism ? 

Looking at the winter programmes, many of which are listed in 
the pamphlet recently published by the Institute, and discussing them 
with wardens, the outstanding impression is of continuing vitality 
in experiment. It would be a great misfortune if this slowly accumu- 
lating experience were curtailed at this stage by doubt and economy. 

We have recently had proof of a measure of public interest 
coupled with lack of knowledge of the very existence of the Centres. 
A short feature in the Observer and a talk in ‘Woman’s Hour’ 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Institute, both mentioning the 
Calendar of Residential Winter Courses, brought well over a 
thousand orders. Contrary to expectation, it now looks as if sales 
of the winter list will exceed those of its summer predecessor. This 
experience leaves us asking in what other ways the Institute can 
increase a general acquaintance with adult education and what it 
has to offer. 

* * * * 

Another recent essay in publicity tends to confirm a view expressed 

by representatives of the Institute who gave evidence to the Broad- 
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casting Committee. They suggested that the possibilities of ‘ Listen- 
ing under Guidance’, parallel to the tradition of home ‘ Reading 
under Guidance’ as a supplement to various forms of class member- 
ship had been obscured by earlier concentration of group-listening 
and that any chance of it developing depended on early forecasts of 
programmes likely to link-up with class programmes. 

A first move in this direction was the publication in September by 
the BBC of Courses for Home Listening, with details of four series 
of talks, two in the Home Service and two in the Third Programme, 
to be given between September and December. 

The most interesting result was the response from some of the 
4oo Library Authorities who were circulated with the pamphlet— 
most interesting because they presumably serve the serious listener 
outside any further education organization, and also because it is 
here that one of the most important functions of broadcasting in 
further education is to be found. No one wants to create a passive 
audience who is satisfied merely by listening: the BBC will have 
done its job far more effectively when a broadcast sets the listener 
looking for books. 

Another experiment by the BBC is described in this issue by 
Mr Trenaman. Since we rely so much in adult education on the 
spoken word, such an enquiry into its intelligibility and the ranges 
of its comprehension is important outside as well as inside Broad- 
casting House. A lot has been written recently about the reasons 
that bring people into classes. Is it possible that Mr Trenaman is 
pointing to one of the reasons why they leave them—and is Mr 
Davies offering some guidance on the same theme? 

The Scottish Institute of Adult Education, successor to the Scottish 
Branch of the former British Institute, held its first working con- 
ference at Peebles in November. Delegates attended from twenty-four 
Education Authorities, the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
St. Andrew’s, from the three Scottish Districts of the WEA and 
from seven other voluntary bodies. 

Discussion round the central theme of the relations between 
adult education and further education was unusually vigorous and 
stimulating. Convenient numbers, good chairmanship and briefs 
excellently presented by the Fife Director, Dr Douglas McIntosh 
and Professor George of Glasgow, all contributed to this. How to 
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get students, how to find tutors, what to teach and why, are not 
novel problems, but the Scottish situation has peculiarities of its 
own, that make answers less hackneyed than they sometimes seem 
South of the border. No one was inclined to decry the value of the 
tutorial class and the university and voluntary contribution to adult 
education as a whole, but there was a reluctance to accept purely 
academic approaches as covering the whole duty of man. References 
were made to the Airdrie experiment and the borderlands of youth 
service and of social and recreational activities were scanned pretty 
closely. 

The re-opening of Newbattle Abbey under the Wardenship of 
Dr Edwin Muir was a matter of special interest to the conference ; 
it is an act of faith and courage that presents a challenge to all the 
interested parties. Can the money be found? Will the students come? 
These, clearly, are the standing questions that can only be answered 
by putting them to the test. Miss Margaret Herbison, M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, in her opening address to the con- 
ference, was cautiously hopeful about the prospect of assistance from 
national funds. The Warden spoke highly of the quality of first 
enrolments—fewer than he would have liked but obviously the 
right sort of people to act as recruiting agents in the future. 

It was a good conference: it went far to convincing delegates 
that the Scottish Institute is a reality and it provided the Council 
with definite tasks for the immediate future. 

* * * 

Several contributors to this number are concerned rather with new 
settings and methods of approach than with service to convinced 
students. Mr Myers writes out of a long familiarity with London 
working men whilst Mr Coulson draws on war-time experience and 
relates it to his post-war achievement in one of the liveliest Adult 
Centres in the country. Mr Burmeister’s survey of Trade Union 
Education in Germany continues the search for lessons from that 
country which began with ‘ Reflections on a Visit to the Ruhr’ in 
our June number. 

Last quarter’s note on the financial position of adult students at 
Oxford may have conveyed an undue criticism of grants made by 
Local Education Authorities. If this was so, we hope that the short 
contribution from Miss Jackson and Mr Lofts in this issue will 
correct any wrong impressions. 
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I ENROLLED A GHOST 
by Sam Price Myers 


' Mi: Men’s Institute closes at ten every evening. My last job 


is to look round, watch my schoolkeeper lock up, and so 

simmer down after the excitements of the evening. The 
schoolkeeper moves quietly in the empty building, carefully remov- 
ing—since we use the premises of a day school—the most flagrant 
relics of adult male occupation. We have done this for many years, 
and so far four successive schoolkeepers have been my partners in 
these last rites. The lights go out room by room and floor by floor, 
and just as I pass by the outer gate into the night air of Deptford the 
playground lights are switched off too. 

It must be little short of thirty years since I first met my ghostly 
visitor. It was a Wednesday night. We stood still outside F Room 
Top Floor, suddenly aware of stealthy movement within. ‘ That'll 
be Sid Richards again,’ said the schoolkeeper ; and we laughed at 
the recollection of the night on which we found this student still at 
work at midnight. That night the policeman on his beat knocked up 
the schoolkeeper and told him that a light was still burning on the 
top floor of the school. Arming themselves—the one with his 
truncheon, the other with a poker—they opened up again and 
mounted the steps. Approaching the lighted room on tip-toe, they 
flung the door open to find Sid painting, head cocked on one side, 
eyes narrowed, his brush just transferring a blob of paint from 
palette to canvas. ‘Do you know you've been locked in?’ said the 
schoolkeeper. ‘It’s twelve o’clock.’ ‘ Strike a light! ’ exclaimed Sid. 
‘Twelve already. I thought I’d stay a few minutes and finish my 
masterpiece.’ This night, however, it wasn’t Sid. 

I went into the room and at first saw nothing although all the 
lights were on. I still heard the sounds—the light shuffle of feet, the 
gentle breathing. And then I heard a voice: ‘I’m here.’ I looked 
round again, stooped and looked under the desks. I still saw nothing. 

I fixed my eyes in the direction from which the voice had come. 
I saw what looked like a piece of cardboard waving in the air a few 
yards from me. Curiously enough, this did not alarm me. I knew 
at once that this was some sort of poltergeist manifestation, a 
phenomenon with which I have always been familiar. It was this 
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realization that made what I next did less brave than it may seem. 
I walked deliberately towards the card and stretched out my hand 
to take it. I confess I rather plucked at it, somewhat as a fowl pecks. 
It did not come away with my tug. It was clearly held firmly. 

But I had seen what the card was. It was an LCC Evening Institute 
Student’s Admission Card. I even saw the number in the top right- 
hand corner, the Institute rubber stamp and my own signature. 

“Oh yes,’ said the voice, ‘ it’s an admission card. I’ve a right to be 
here. You issued it to me yourself. Here, look at it.’ The card com- 
pleted a rather graceful quarter-circle through the air, and I took it 
rather timidly (I admit) by the corner nearest me. ‘ It won’t bite you,’ 
said the voice. ‘Go on, read it.’ I paused, trying to identify those 
friendly tones. I could hear at once that it was a London—indeed a 
Cockney—voice. And more, I recognized it as a river-worker’s voice. 
It had the characteristic huskiness that the voices of all watermen 
have. Moreover, it was a south-east London voice—the kind of near- 
Kent rather than near-Essex with which I have so long been familiar. 
But I could not give it a personal name. 

I looked at the card and read beside Student’s Name: ‘Joseph 
Soap.” Ah, Joe Soap, I thought ; everyone knows Joe Soap. It’s an 
all-embracing name like ‘ Phil Garlick,’ ‘Mr What’s-is-name,’ ‘his 
nibs,’ all signifying Everyman. And then I saw that he had paid 
his fees, the amount being entered, and that he was entitled to 
admission until . . . I gasped, for in the space after ‘until’ was 
written ‘the end of time’. And I'll swear that the handwriting was 
mine. 

I read on. In the neat little box, the pro forma in which the 
subjects which the student is registered to attend are entered, was the 
following : 


Monday : Wisdom. 
Tuesday : Nil. 
Wednesday: Vision. 
Thursday : Nil. 
Friday : Charity. 


and below I had apparently signed and dated the card. 

It would be both untrue and stupid to pretend that this did not 
shake me. For one thing, I have never had these subjects in the 
curriculum. I had often thought that something like them might be 
done as a grouped course, but I had doubted that I could have got 
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it past the administration and the inspectorate. ‘ Please submit pro- 
posed syllabus’ is a formula which makes projects like this difficult. 

I must have shown some perplexity. ‘ Well, don’t worry,’ said the 
voice, ‘and don’t stay now. I know you’ve got your train to catch. I 
often see you running up Clifton Rise this time of night, and I’ve 
often thought (if it isn’t rude) you ought to know better at your age. 
Good-bye for now. I’ll be seeing you.’ 

That was the beginning. I formed the habit of going up to F Room 
Top Floor on the first Wednesday of every term. I can honestly say 
I have never regretted it, since Joe and I have had some wonderful 
talks. It was not long before he asked : ‘ May I call you Sam?’ and I 
answered, ‘ Yes, Joe.’ If anyone had told me that a man could have 
no more candid and understanding a friend than a ghost I should 
have laughed long and loud. Now I know that I could never have got 
through the past quarter-century or so of evening work without the 
help of one. 

What did (and do) we talk about? All those things about which 
my teaching colleagues are always reticent : that is the answer. Eternal 
verities, first principles, the concepts beyond first principles, life and 
death—all those things that bring blushes to the cheeks of adult 
educationists. I cannot pretend that we solve our problems. You will 
see that. We shamelessly extend our talks into realms beyond even 
University Extension, and most of my friends believe there is nothing 
beyond that at all. 

I once asked him how we can teach wisdom. He said : ‘ Now you’re 
asking me something. Who knows what wisdom is? Ask the Serpent. 
He'll tell you one thing. Ask Solomon. He’ll tell you something else. 
But wisdom there is, however unable we are to define it. Deep down 
in the life of the spirit there are two conflicting urges—one, to accept, 
the other, to revolt. Wisdom may very well lie in a balance between 
the two. This balance may be fifty-fifty ; something like that. I may 
be wrong in this percentage, but there is a percentage for each man ; 
and he’ll have neither wisdom nor peace until he finds the balance 
that he recognizes as his. The percentages vary from man to man. 
They are not general and common, but particular and individual. 
The pursuit of wisdom is the determination of the balance that 
suits one’s self. The possession of wisdom involves living on the 
hair’s-breadth of that equilibrium.’ 

“Not bad,’ I ventured, adding (I thought) slyly—‘for a ghost. 
Eight out of ten to you.’ 
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‘ Thanks a lot,’ he murmured. 

* Assuming,’ I said, ‘ that your definition or description of wisdom 
is near enough correct (although I have a feeling that it is incom- 
plete), you have still to tell me how it can be taught.’ 

‘Can I?’ he answered. ‘Can anyone? The truth is that wisdom 
cannot be taught like French, maths, poultry keeping. Only the man 
who confuses wisdom with knowledge will think he can teach it. 
Wisdom is an attitude of mind, or rather an orientation of mind. 
But while you cannot teach wisdom, education means nothing unless, 
as a result of it, wisdom is achieved. In any case, I’m not a teacher : 
you are. It’s a problem for you, not for me.’ 

‘Please, please. Can’t you help a little more?’ I pleaded. ‘ Beyond 
my facts, I have only precept to offer, being a teacher.’ 

“No, you have practice, too.’ 

‘So we teachers must be saints, too—all on the Burnham Scales.’ 

‘Decidedly yes. Your pupils will remember you for the man you 
were long after they have forgotten or scrapped what you taught 
them. They will forgive you your errors but never your spiritual 
insufficiencies. Most of the knowledge you impart will be error to the 
new generation, anyhow. Wisdom is the changeless thing.’ 

‘But have I wisdom myself?’ I asked. ‘ Tell me frankly, Joe : do 
you consider me a wise man?’ 

“We ghosts have a tag: De vivis nihil nisi bonum. 1 give you 
seven out of ten. Satisfied?’ 

I bowed to the empty air. 

“I know you understand my circumstances,’ I went on. ‘ You were 
—beg pardon, are—a student at my Institute. My pupils are nearly 
all working men. They are bus drivers, dockers, engineers, shop 
assistants, bricklayers, bookies’ runners and so on. Now, if they were 
undergraduates . . . I mean, can I hope to. . . is it necessary 

‘ That’s strange, coming from you, you who told us one night in 
your little room how Socrates told his pupils what Virtue is. I’d 
just finished a double-shift on the old tug and I doubt if my mind 
was particularly alert, but am I not right? Didn’t Socrates say that 
there is the virtue of a good cook, the virtue of a good mason, the 
virtue of a good painter, and yet Virtue itself was something quite 
different from these virtues? Well, who am I to have to remind 
you that Wisdom has nothing to do with the special wisdoms of 
artisans, farmers and bank managers—the worldly-wisdoms? Social 
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differences, national differences—how you stressed their insignifi- 
cance in our Tuesday evening discussion group! Have you forgotten 
your scorn of what men call “national differences ”"—you know, 
the excitability of the Latin, the phlegm of the Briton, the sharpness 
of the Levantine, the idleness of the African? Have you forgotten 
you used to say (nearly every week, I hate to remind you) that men 
have nearly everything in common, whoever they may be—problems 
of life and death, the struggle for food, shelter and clothing, love 
of home and fellows, hatred of injustice and so on? You who taught 
us that all men face equally the dark mysteries of existence—the 
black, the white, the yellow ; the excitable and the phlegmatic ; the 
tall and the short. No, Sam, there is only one wisdom and all men 
need it, and by precept and practice you must encourage them to 
achieve it.’ 

‘The great advantage I have over you,’ said the ghost one even- 
ing, ‘is that while you have experienced only life, I have had all 
that and death, too. There’s nothing like death for testing the 
speculations of the living. We who are dead are wiser than you. 
Our vision is enlarged and, while we still have to guess in many 
things, we see more clearly and intensely. You’d be surprised how 
that sloughing of the body sharpens the mind.’ 

‘You're going to tell me about vision, aren’t you?’ 

‘Only if you want to know,’ he answered. I nodded. 

‘I don’t know if there is a God, not even now,’ said the ghost, 
speaking quietly and humbly, ‘ any more than I did on earth. I was 
told in life that that was one of the speculations which death would 
put to the test. I’m dead and I still don’t know. No one else on 
my side knows. I kept asking them when I first came over. They all 
smiled, kindly and pityingly, as men and women smile at the solemn 
questions of children. “‘ Do you see God,” they asked me. “I do, 
indeed,” I answered. “‘ Then,” they told me, “ be content with that.”’ 
I know now that vision matters more than the certitudes. If it 
did not, only a minute fraction of humanity could ever hope to 
experience the glory of being human. I had been answered in a 
riddle, but maybe a riddle is the only possible answer. Not what a 
man knows, but what he sees : that’s it. 

‘ The certitudes may blind,’ he went on, ‘ even if they can produce 
main drainage, cures for diseases and other splendid things. Don’t 
think I didn’t appreciate medical science, radio, the aeroplane, 
printing. Perhaps I appreciated them too much. I’ve since met a 
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quite exceptional French peasant girl who knew nothing of them. 
You can range the earth and see nothing ; but I’ve recently met a 
man who lived in a tiny country town in Warwickshire and in the 
narrow London of 350 years ago and saw everything. The apparatus 
of knowledge is—necessarily, no doubt—in the hands of few. For 
one man trying to prevent poliomyelitis, there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine others trying to see daylight.’ 

I lifted my hands, and he stopped speaking. ‘ You’re going too 
fast,’ I said, ‘ and too far. Are you implying that knowledge should 
be restricted, that we stop trying to cure human ills and rernove 
human inadequacies so that the intuitions of the human heart shall 
have free play?’ 

“No. That’s the last thing I should want to do,’ he answered. 
‘I suffered too much before I was released to want to do that. No. 
I suggest that education should take account of the unlikelihood that 
the majority of men and women can ever hope to carry their studies, 
especially their scientific studies, to a point where they can contribute 
something new to human knowledge. It’s wicked to suggest to the 
hordes of people who study this and that that they will blaze new 
trails, push railheads of knowledge ever farther into virgin prairie 
and tangled jungle. Isn’t the plain truth that you are wasting time 
and energy under the pretence that the more people you provide 
with degrees and diplomas the better is the society you constitute? 
You persuade people to do economics, to do psychology, to do 
appreciation of music with the lie on your lips that they will get 
somewhere, will find their own bright pin-point in the universe by 
this means. What is the result? They keep on doing subject after 
subject until they get tired of the whole business. And then, in fact, 
their education begins. They come face to face again with their own 
circumstances, back where they started. It seems to me that you 
must encourage the few real pioneers to do their work and give the 
others (most human beings) the vision to see in their own day-to-day 
life a glory of its own. My answer to you, therefore, is that know- 
ledge is not undesirable but that it is the business of those whom 
society selects for its pursuit.’ 

“There’s something in what you say, Joe,’ I said, ‘ but I’ve heard 
this line of argument before. It’s the fascist argument. Do you 
remember my telling our discussion group before the war how 
Harold Nicolson, just back from Germany, told the conference of 
the British Institute of Adult Education at Oxford that the people 
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under Hitler were apparently happy, but that they were “ cow- 
happy”, “ sheep-happy ”? 

‘Are you advocating a society,’ I continued, ‘ with a directorate 
of experts at the head and the cow-happy, sheep-happy multitude 
moo-ing and baa-ing behind? If we neglect to give the multitude the 
modicum of knowledge modern life demands, we shall have a 
generation of men and women who will think with their blood, and 
you know what thinking with the blood did for Europe in the past 
decade.’ 

‘ Thinking with the blood,’ repeated the ghost. ‘ You mean think- 
ing with poisoned blood. You, of all people, should know what 
human blood is. You know it is life, pulsing and abounding. It is 
mother-love. It is the physical reality behind all brotherhood. It is 
the bond uniting the pygmies of the forest and the kings of the 
earth. No man’s blood runs from his side without tearing all your 
hearts wide open. It is human blood that has given you all the 
wisdom, vision and charity you have.’ 

I found myself apologizing. ‘ Yes. I used the phrase in its con- 
temporary derogatory sense. I shouldn’t have. What I meant, of 
course, is that we can’t build our lives and the lives of the com- 
munities of which we are part on the untutored instincts of the 
race. Surely you agree? Besides, don’t you see that in order to get 
our Einstein we have to train ten thousand scientists? If our vice- 
chancellors and deans of faculties have to select the genius-to-be 
from among all the boys and girls lined up before them with their 
Higher School Certificates pinned to their breasts, how on earth 
can they do it? Use a decimatory method, like the conquering 
Romans? Pick out the blue-eyed blondes? Bigger and _ better 
intelligence tests?’ 

“Yes, you’ve got something there,’ said the voice, ‘but I insist 
that your pre-occupation with knowledge—however necessary it 
may seem to you—still gives the prime human qualities an inferior 
place in your schemes of education, and you’ve got to do something 
about it.’ 

One evening I went up to see Joe and took with me a reproduction 
of Rembrandt’s portrait of himself in age. He recognized it at once. 

‘I thought you’d like to see it again,’ I said. ‘I don’t suppose you 
ever get to the National Gallery these days.’ 

‘No, I don’t. I belong here,’ he answered, ‘ when I’m away from 
home.’ 
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I explained why I’d brought it. ‘I went into the National Gallery 
last week, and suddenly I saw Rembrandt’s portrait as though for 
the first time. I knew why almost as soon as I started thinking 
about it. It was because I, like Rembrandt when he painted it, had 
passed into a phase of life when a new and more final sense of values 
gives a new interpretation to experience. I suppose the painter was 
seventy-ish when he painted it . . . well ahead of me, of course. . . 
but near enough, too near, perhaps.’ 

We both looked at the reproduction. Two minutes, three, four, 
five, I don’t know how long. I heard a sigh and Joe, a reflective 
quality in his voice, broke the silence. ‘Yes, this is the perfect 
expression of that magnificent moment when one realizes, the wealth 
of youth being spent, that a man stands up naked with nothing to 
distinguish or clothe him but the meaning he has snatched from 
life. No one has said better than Rembrandt what it all amounts to. 
Isn’t there a lesson? And isn’t it that whatever the world demands 
of men in their prime, they must sow for the harvest on which they 
must live in the fulness of time? It is their only means of escaping 
death before they die. I know that the death I died is less sad and 
pitiful than the death that can come in life.’ 

You must imagine the talk that followed. Joe did most of the 
talking and I remember well the felicity of his final comment. I 
had said: ‘ This is indeed wisdom, vision and charity combined. 
But we must be prepared to face the jibe that we are preaching an 
old man’s philosophy. Can’t we help men to reach this level of 
dignity and comprehension before they grow old, so that they will 
have longer to enjoy it? Shall we try, Joe, to destroy the age-old 
identification of age and wisdom? Shall we try to make the young 
wise?’ And Joe had chuckled: ‘ Right ; let’s have our young men 
old and our old men young. That should suit you, all right.’ 

That was not the only time I took something up to Joe. He once 
asked me if I had a Bible handy. I went down to my room and 
brought it up to him. He took it. ‘Dusty,’ he commented as I 
flicked it with my handkerchief. 

“I have very happy recollections of the Bible,’ he said, as I watched 
the pages flicking in the air. ‘For reasons which may be obvious to 
you, we don’t use it. On earth, I was a regular Bible reader. I used 
to amuse (if that is the correct word) myself looking through it and 
marking the passages which, having no theological implications, 
were of universal interest and appeal. I won’t ask you if you know 
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1 Corinthians xiii., v. 2, a verse in a whole chapter of that nature. 
Please read it to me. Read it in your own way, not the parson’s.’ 

I read the verse and he seemed moved. ‘Isn’t it odd,’ he said, 
‘that after two millennia you and I accept the validity of that asser- 
tion of Paul’s? Charity, this caritas, is, like wisdom, unchanging. 
Without it, despite all art and science, you are nothing. Prophecies 
fail, tongues cease, knowledge vanishes away, said Paul, but charity 
never fails. I suppose most of us learn this chapter by heart when 
we are nine or ten. We remember the words all our lives, but why 
do they let us forget the meaning? It’s so important. Will you agree 
that if we had to choose twenty or thirty words out of all that men 
have ever said, and obliterate che rest for ever, these would be what 
you and I should want to keep? You must take your students back 
to that truth. Teach them the splendour of Pity and tell the world 
that’s what you’re doing.’ 

I could say much more about these talks. They are still going on. 
I often wonder if Joe will come to the Institute when I have retired. 
It’s true we never have more than a few minutes together at a time 
because of my train ; but, of course, before long we shall always 
be together. That'll be fun. (Mem: Try smuggle in Phedo, 
Protagoras. J. Soap shaky Socrates, virtue.) 
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UNDERSTANDING RADIO TALKS— 
A BBC EXPERIMENT* 


by Joseph Trenaman 


Assistant Further Education Officer, British Broadcasting Corporation 


Further Education to enquire how best to fulfil, for adult 

listeners, the second of its obligations which in the words of 
its Royal Charter are to provide ‘ information, education and enter- 
tainment ’. Experimental programmes were to be prepared for special 
audiences, such as members of tutorial classes or industrial com- 
munities, and something of their effects measured by appropriate 
scientific methods. The scope of the Experiment was also extended 
to include studies of the reactions of sample groups of listeners to 
programmes provided for the general public. 

It was soon evident that if we were to determine what effects our 
programmes were likely to have upon listeners’ knowledge, attitudes 
and interests we must first know whether they were capable of being 
understood. Therefore, early in 1949 Professor P. E. Vernon was 
asked to discuss the possibilities of an investigation into the intelligi- 
bility of broadcast talks. With the help of the Army Institute of 
Education a research was begun in November, relating the influences 
of thirty-five qualities in the scripts and speakers of fifty Forces 
Educational Broadcasts to the understanding of samples of Army 
listeners ; it was designed and conducted by Professor P. E. and 
Mrs D. F. Vernon.t 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to develop a reliable method of 
estimating understanding which could be applied to the experi- 
mental broadcasts. Previous enquiriest had tested comprehension 
with multiple-choice questions or freely-written reproductions which 


Nnter two years ago the BBC initiated an Experiment in 


* Based on a paper read to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science on September 5th, 1950. 

+ An account of this research was given to the British Association, September 
sth, 1950; see also P. E. Vernon, ‘The Intelligibility of Broadcast Talks’, 
BBC Quarterly, Winter, 1950/51. 

¢ M. D. Vernon, Experimental Study of Reading (Cambridge, 1931), F. J. 
Schonell, ‘ Broadcasting in the Senior School’, B. 7. Ed. Psy., V, Ill, 1935, 
and Ruth Strang, Exploration in Reading Patterns (Chicago, 1942). 
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were sorted into several grades according to apparent grasp of what 
had been read or heard. A pilot enquiry of Professor Vernon’s 
suggested that freely-written reproductions were preferable to 
objective questioning for our purposes. This method, with various 
additions, was therefore adopted by the present writer. The repro- 
ductions were marked against a scoring key which consisted of a 
list of the important and illustrative points in a broadcast—up to 
37 points were recorded—a reference to any one of which earned a 
mark. The list was drawn up by combining the separate estimates of 
seven teachers, and marks of 1 to 5 allotted to each point according 
to their agreement and emphasis. After listeners’ responses had been 
marked, a sample of the whole range of scores, from 0 to 40, was 
arranged in random order and sent, without any score attached, to 
five teachers who were asked, after studying the original script, to 
sort them into five grades which were afterwards combined into 
two—(1) those which showed ‘a sufficient understanding of only a 
few of the important points’ and (2) those which did not. The 
teachers agreed in their judgment to a remarkable extent (r=°8 to 
‘9). The agreement between the average teacher’s grading and the 
objective marking on the points scale reached an even higher figure 
so that one could conclude that there were no features in the teachers’ 
marking which did not come out in the more objective points 
scheme. The teachers’ gradings were, therefore, combined to fix a 
borderline on the scale of marks at which listeners could be said either 
to have failed or succeeded to understand the broadcast. Thus the 
reproductions which failed to pass the test were those which, in the 
opinion of five independent judges, did not show even a semblance 
of understanding, or revealed definite misunderstanding of the talks. 
It is, therefore, a complete misconception of the method to suggest, 
as some critics have done, that listeners were expected to remember 
the whole or even most of what they had heard. Two special experi- 
ments—a test of listeners’ ability to apply the ideas of a broadcast 
to new and unexpected situations, and a comparison, by Professor 
Vernon, of written and oral recall—showed that in general rather 
more was understood by the listener than was revealed in the first 
attempt at written recall, and the borderlines were, therefore, lowered 
to compensate to some extent for this deficiency. 

The method was first applied to three broadcasts on science. 
The first was a 15-minute talk by a distinguished scientist, directed 
to the general listener. It dealt with electronics and, in particular, 
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with the use of the electron microscope as a research tool. The 
second was a 15-minute educational talk on Sources of Energy, and 
was one of a series on engineering topics. The third, also on a source 
of energy, electricity, consisted of several dramatized scenes and a 
brief description of the Grid system. Both the second and third 
programmes were, unknown to the test groups, written for other 
audiences ; the talk, as a Forces Educational Broadcast and the 
dramatized programme for 13 to 14 year old secondary modern 
children. Samples of listeners, numbering 1,034 altogether, were 
drawn from three distinct educational levels—sixth forms of 
Grammar Schools; second year part-time technical students (of 
S.2 type) and non-vocational day-release students sent to classes as 
a condition of employment. Age was held fairly constant at 16 to 19, 
the majority being 17. At a rough estimate the Grammar School 
samples may be taken to represent the top 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion in intelligence, the technical students the next 20 per cent and 
the ‘ modern’ students the next 40-60 per cent. Very few sub-literate 
students were included. 

The scientist’s talk on electronics was understood by a majority 
of the Grammar School listeners, only by a minority of the technical 
students and not at all lower down the scale. It follows that only 
about 10 per cent of the population could have grasped very much 
of the scientific facts and principles of this broadcast, although it was 
intended for the general public, and the speaker had been at great 
pains to make it simple. 

The talk on Sources of Energy and the dramatized programme 
were understood by practically all the Grammar School listeners, by 
two-thirds of the technical students, and by about half of the non- 
vocational students. It is estimated that the former was intelligible 
to about 50 per cent and the latter to about 60 per cent of the adult 
population. Thus, understanding is closely related to educational 
background. 

At a superficial glance it might be thought that these figures 
provide evidence that the BBC’s educational programmes are above 
the heads of many willing listeners. It is possible, however, that a 
considerable part of the population, including the sub-literate 
25 per cent, would prefer, if they have the inclination, to gather 
information from a feature programme of the ‘ Focus’ type rather 
than from a talk. And if other modes of presentation were submitted 
to the same scrutiny it might prove, judging by the rough-and-ready 
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estimates of Flesch* and other American readability experts, that 
only the comic strip approaches general intelligibility. 

The most successful reproductions of the broadcasts used for these 
experiments were almost replicas of the list of points on the scoring 
key. The least successful reproductions were not only sparse—one 
could almost score the papers by the number of words written— 
but often showed considerable confusion. The speakers sometimes 
illustrated a point with quite a vivid image. For example, the tracks 
made by different particles of atoms on a photographic plate were 
successively compared by the speaker on electronics to Roman roads, 
and curly English lanes. The speaker on Sources of Energy illustrated 
the inefficiency of a locomotive by saying that only one out of every 
ten shovels of coal put on the fire drove the engine forward ; the 
other nine just warmed up the countryside. Such images were very 
frequently recalled and were clearly most effective, and were still 
being reproduced after a week. There is also some danger here, for 
unless the purpose of the illustration is made abundantly clear it 
may be given unexpected interpretations. Thus, when the speaker 
on Sources of Energy referred to claims to have run cars cheaply on 
water or sawdust as fantastic, many listeners took it to mean that 
such performances were now actually possible. Professor Vernon 
makes a similar point : ‘ Only too often a vivid image in the broadcast 
would be recalled, but the principle it was meant to illustrate was 
entirely missed by most listeners.’ 

An interesting difference arose between recall of the talk on 
Sources of Energy (the FEB) and the dramatized Schools Pro- 
gramme. The average scores for immediate recall were : 16°7 marks 
for the talk and 11°8 for the dramatized programme—a ratio of 
about 3 to 2 in favour of the talk. Yet on delayed recall the positions 
were almost reversed, average scores being 9°5 for the talk and 
10'1 for the dramatized programme. Thus, in a week, the talk had 
lost 43 per cent of its points whereas the dramatized programme had 
only lost 14 per cent. The latter consisted of seven short scenes, 
presenting the situation and embodying a number of teaching points, 
and a seven-minute piece of narration which contained more of the 
important listed points. Not only did the points from the dramatized 
passages come out more than twice as frequently as those from the 
narrative section, on immediate recall ; they also lost less in delayed 
recall : only g per cent loss against 26 per cent. Thus, the dramatized 


* The Art of Plain Talk (Harper, New York, 1946). 
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programme as a whole, and the dramatized points in particular, 
made a more lasting impression than the talk. But it achieved this 
success only at some sacrifice : it took five minutes longer ; it com- 
municated less of its content at its initial impact ; and there was a 
marked tendency for its descriptive points to be recalled more often 
than the important teaching points. A later experiment with another 
dramatized programme confirmed this finding, suggesting that 
greater ‘depth ’ of understanding may be achieved by dramatization 
at the cost of ‘breadth’, but that unless the teaching point is very 
effectively embodied in the story it may be lost in the process. 

Some of the groups taking part in this experiment were asked to 
write what they could remember a week after hearing the broadcast. 
On average they recalled about two-thirds of the points which had 
been reproduced by matched groups immediately after listening. 
Analysis of variance showed highly significant differences between 
immediate and delayed recall, and also between the three educational 
levels and the different broadcasts. A few days after completing the 
recall test listeners were asked by the institution to which they 
belonged, as part of their normal class work, to answer several 
questions on a topic related to that of the broadcast they had heard 
but having no apparent connection with it, or with the BBC experi- 
ment. The result showed that not only were points often brought out 
that had not appeared in the recall test but that, with one or two of 
the principal points, the loss in the course of just over a week was 
almost negligible. The inference is that although recollection of the 
original stimulus may fade fairly rapidly, some of the points which 
are taken into the listener’s stock of usable knowledge remain almost 
unimpaired even after a lapse of ten days or so. The percentages of 
listeners reproducing two of the most frequently recalled points of 
one of the broadcasts were as shown in the table appended to this 
article (the control figures are taken from matched groups which 
did not hear the broadcast, and are therefore an estimate of ante- 
cedent knowledge) : 

Finally, it was evident that each of the three differently designed 
programmes used in these experiments achieved its greatest effect 
at a different educational level: the scientist’s talk at Grammar 
School level ; the talk on energy at the technical level ; and the 
dramatized programme at the ex-modern level. None succeeded in 
making itself universally understood or universally appreciated. It 
seems that the problem of communicating educational material (it is 
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certainly true of science) to the general public demands the provision 
of programmes at several different levels of difficulty and here diffi- 
culty must evidently be measured in terms of assumptions made 
as to background education since it correlates so highly with 


understanding. 
Immed. Application|Delayed Application 
recall by (a) recall by (b) 

(a) Controls 

% % % % % 
Grammar Sch. VI Forms 778 79°7 43°6 85°0 30°2 
Technical Students 45°6 60°3 61°6 17°5 
Non-vocational 29'9 42°0 I0'2 


* This figure is probably a considerable underestimate and is caused by 
variations in the standards of students from different technical colleges. Analysis 
of variance does, of course, measure significance against errors such as this. 
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THE GENERAL APPROACH TO 
ADULT TEACHING 


by Leonard Davies 


(Formerly Head of Dunvant Evening Institute, Swansea) 


HESE are the notes of a lecture given to a one-day school of 

dressmakers, craftsmen and craftswomen, teachers and lecturers 

at the commencement of another session venturing in Adult 
Education. It is not claimed that this is tHz Approach to Adult 
Education. It is an approach to Adult Teaching which has been 
found successful in a thriving Evening Institute; the concise 
summary of ten years’ enjoyable experience in providing Adult 
Education of a general sort. 


THE WORK : This can be considered to be the provision of worth- 
while leisure time activities. In a skill-hungry and mentally tired 
age to provide facilities for invigorating work of the highest possible 
standard. 


ADULTS—-who are they ? 
They are a mixed lot, all of whom require different consideration : 


(a) The Retired—who with time on their hands can attend day 
classes at a People’s College, in Community Centres, in Adult 
Education Centres and Art Schools. They should not clutter up 
your evening classes, if alternative accommodation can be found 
for them. 

(b) The Family Person—usually the housewife, who in these child- 
fed-and-nurtured times has mid-mornings and afternoons free, 
but whose evenings are occupied. She can attend morning or 
afternoon classes. 

(c) The Working Man and Woman—with evening time only in 
which to attend. They should have priority at suburban adult 
centres in late starting classes. 

(d) The Young Working People—those preparing to set up home, 
those anxious to follow a particular course of instruction, those 
wanting to continue a Youth Club social activity such as a 
Dramatic Society, Discussion Group, a Keep Fit or Dancing 
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Class. They can attend suburban late starting classes in which 
there is a definite scheme of work where they are able to achieve 
things with up-reaching standards. 
Commercially run leisure amenities are purposely just ‘round the 
corner’. Educational facilities should be equally accessible. 


ADULTS AND THEIR BACKGROUNDS 
They are of types who are best segregated : 


(a) The competent and understanding. From you they need direc- 
tion and inspiration. They search out your merit. 

(b) The incompetents and rather gormless. These require instruc- 
tion, demonstration and pushing (helping and carrying if you 
are foolish enough). These test your technique, tact and patience. 

(c) The I-know-what-l-want-and-shall-quit-if-I-don’t-get-it type. 
These are sedentary workers wanting to po things, manual 
workers wanting to THINK things, about-to-set-up-home folk 
wanting instruction, having-set-up-home people wanting equip- 
ment. From you they expect competence ; of themselves, pro- 
gress: they want results. 

(d) The I-am-not-quite-sure. W hat-can-you-suggest ? type who want 
relaxation, meeting people ; some occupational pastime. Com- 
munity Centres, and the more informal classes in Adult Centres 
could cater for these. But these activities should be educational, 
and there is a nice but nevertheless a real distinction between 
the informal and the pointless. 


A CONCLUSION, therefore, is this: Know the local field of Adult 
Education. Know your adults. Cater for their requirements, if you 
can ; if you cannot, direct them elsewhere. 


THE GENERAL APPROACH CONCERNING, IN 
PARTICULAR, WARDENS AND HEADS 
There must be general agreement among you and your staff 
concerning : 
(a) Aims—Aere are some of proved worth : 
(1) Organize only those classes that the present facilities, 
accommodation, equipment and existing staff make really 


possible. 
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(c) 
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(2) Supplement rather than supersede existing cultural 
organizations and classes. Adult Education is not a competitive 
business. 

(3) If possible, interest all ages and types. No bar, save for 
refreshment. Classes must have worth without class distinction. 

(4) Undertake appropriate communal service. A choir, an 
orchestra, a dramatic society cannot live unto itself. Service of 
the community for the community can point and energize the 
work of your organization. 


STANDARDS ARE VITAL: 


(1) For you. A worth-while and highering standard in any- 
thing undertaken is a sure way to sustain the interest of staff 
and students. They like to know they are getting somewhere. 

(2) For your staff. A standard requirement is that every 
lesson, every term, every session should be educationally sound 
and progressive. 

(3) For your students. There should be an increasing interest 
and a growing competence in what they do. 


MEANs To AN Enp—hAere are some of great importance : 


An apparent and actual efficiency (first impressions persist) ; 
a well set out Enrolment Form; devised Plans of Work ; 
insistent Registration and constant check and follow-up ;_punc- 
tuality and utter regularity (even blitz should not deter) ; side- 
tracking of hindrances ; a regular pointful visit to each class. 
All class members and teachers should feel you are tremendously 
interested in them and their work. Have your finger on the pulse 
of things. Introduce new ideas, but warily ; cut out ruthlessly 
educational dead-wood ; have no lingering failures among your 
classes. Filed lists of addresses, memoranda, plans-of-work ; and 
a log-book-with-a-difference are important. 


THE GENERAL APPROACH CONCERNING TEACHERS 


AND TAUGHT 


Tracers and taught. It is well to remember that ‘the taught’ 
are apDULTs who are making a voluntary attendance. Their con- 
tinued coming is necessary. So, be very clear about this at the 
outset. Is it your intention : 
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To carry them—in spending yourself doing for them what 
they have come to do, in generally coddling them and killing 
their interest by what you consider to be kindness? 


To THwart them—by revealing all the snags and none of the 
possibilities ; by having an impossible syllabus or none at all, no 
plan of work and no system in your class management? 


To prown them—by allowing them no time to absorb and to 
practise ; no breaks for breath? Enjoyed progress should have 
some leisureliness about it. 


To EMBITTER them ?—you are punctual and regular, of course. 
But are you bone-lazy? Do you earn money under false 
pretences? Have you that superior attitude—lecturing from on 
high to those beneath? Do you stoop, with reluctance? 
N.B. Your students are adults who are making a voluntary 
attendance for something paid for and expected. 

Or is it your intention to lead them, providing inspiration and 
genuine enthusiasm ? You can compel their respect by being 
expert and a little removed, yet approachable and encouraging. 


(b) Tavcur and teachers. Theirs is an adult if not mature opinion 


of your teaching. It influences their coming and going. Are 
they to consider you : 


Efficient—at your work, in its planning and arrangement? 


Systematic—having method in your disposal of precious class 
time ; in your careful individual treatment of students ; in your 
check-up of attendances and work done ; in ordering, purchase 
and re-sale of materials; in the use, dispersal and storage of 
apparatus? 


Helpful—giving wise help ; sincere encouragement ; regular 
attention ; mindful not only of present but also of absent 
members ? 


Poised—looking correct; nicely remote; courteous and 
thoughtful ? (Familiarity has its own reward, usually unpleasant.) 
Or are you a ‘ stooge’ achieving little, and losing much ? 
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SCHEMES OF WORK AND SYLLABUSES 


THE APPROACH TO ADULT TEACHING SHOULD BE 
THE PLANNED APPROACH 


You and your students should have a clear idea of a plan per 
lesson, per term, per session—each complete in itself and yet 
progressing. If the session-plan leads on to the following session— 
good. It is better for your people to pass up than pass out. 


Wy THE Sytiasus? Because it has required thought to plan 
for the coming session, having in mind your experience during the 
past one. We are all groping in these matters, but it is good to grope 
before your class assembles. A considered programme having been 
made out, you can check up on class progress, and so can the students. 
This pre-session activity on your part should mean that you are 
prepared and armed for the adventure; that the materials and 
equipment, books and plays, ordered in advance, are now at hand 
so that in place of casual informalities, education can proceed. 


Tue Essentiat Sytiasus is printed or cyclostyled and distributed. 
It is peculiarly your own, for your class. No two syllabuses should 
be alike: circumstances and amenities differ. 

Here are some brief suggestions : 


CHORAL cLass—planned for enjoyment of singing, with increasing 
competence, and improvement of sight-reading. A list of sheet 
music available, varied and good ; and a ‘ book ’—the stuff of 


performances. 


COOKERY CLASSES— 
Term 1—Plain cooking ; but end the term appropriately— 
the Christmas Cake and its icing, the pudding with the sauce. 
Term 2—Homely meals ; and to end the term—a four-course 
dinner, and invite the Head to eat it. 


Term 3—(A short one.] Bottling and preserving. 


CRAFT CLass—certain crafts in certain terms; and to end the 
session, a quite representative exhibition of work. 


DISCUSSION GROUPs—a scheme of discussions, and of procedure 
made out ; and an assurance given that they are not going to 
endure (for a very short while usually) a dictatorial discourse 
from you, but that experience and opinion is to be shared and 


sifted. 
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DRAMATIC sociETY—have a plained series of plays to be per- 
formed, a balance between one-act and longer plays. In acting 
and back staging and production organization, aim to involve 
everybody in something that is worth-while. 


LANGUAGE cLasses—don’t have an examination in mind; far 
better, your students’ next holiday. 

NEEDLEworK—your syllabus should state types of sewing and 
needlework to be covered. You can accept individual sugges- 
tions concerning what is to be made—you have a family 
outlook, of course. 


ORCHESTRAL GRoUp—you have a selected repertoire of music ready 
for treatment, in a sound-proof room. 


OTHER cLassEs—Cabinet Making, Dancing, Keep Fit, Handy- 
man, Woodwork—all should have plan, with limited and 


distant objectives in view. 


ADULT TEACHING IN LESSON, TERM, SESSION 


THE ADULT CLASS MEETING 


Plan—that it should proceed unhindered ; that drift and casual 
procedures be offset. Anticipate the snags. Avoid all hold-ups—the 
lost key of the equipment cupboard, the removed piano, the left-at- 
home records, the mislaid tools, the set of plays that should have 
been delivered ; the garrulous, inquisitive visitor ; the I-really-can’t- 
get-on laggard who enjoys monopolizing you. 


Before the class starts—set out equipment, supplies, literature, 
music ; the room is cleared for action. Auditions and consultations 
are invited before the class starts ; the timetable, programme notices, 
announcements, recipes pinned up on notice board. It is so important 
that once the class has commenced nothing must interfere. 


The Class starts punctually. This is essential. If you have been 
pre-punctual you can expect, and within limits, obtain punctuality. 
Make sure that all your class are occupied—the lone, neglected ones 
are going to drift. Children suffer this, adults won’t. 


All should be comfortably disposed, warm and without draught ; 
as far as possible rightly accommodated—craft workers with light 
and space, orchestral players and play rehearsals with elbow room, 
choirs with air, cooks with equipment, discussion groups in a matey 
huddle, study groups in comfort. There is an old song of contrivance 
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that father’s pants would not fit Willie. Neither can Willie’s desk 
accommodate his ample mother. This incongruity can be largely 
prevented. Conditions are often makeshift. Make shift if needs be. 
But there must be a limit to discomfort : it does frustrate. 


A Break that is timely (if all have been industrious) and timed 
(ten minutes maximum) can be most useful. 


The return to work—make sure that all have had your attention ; 
a word to each; next lesson’s requirements announced. Then 
comes the unwelcome but prompt finish of work. It is better that 
the class be reluctant than eager to finish. Give yourself time for 
the orderly gathering together and disposal of materials and equip- 
ment. Get controlled help in this. 


The Class finishes punctually. Spare yourself and catch that bus. 
You have a long session before you. 


OrueR Essentiats are that throughout the lesson you should be 
unencumbered, the work being the thing. Cut to a minimum the 
time you are prepared to spend with visitors, or allow to be wasted 
by class gossipers and the very helpless. They can spoil the enjoy- 
ment of the absorbed majority. Get help with the burden of ordering 
and sale of materials, tickets, programmes ; and in balancing the 
budget. Your job is to teach. 


AFTERTHOUGHTs (unremunerative but apt home-work) that con- 
cern those present—a check up by referring to the plan of work, 
and to that done by the students. Your concern is also to those 
absent. Notices, polite and hopeful, should be sent to them. They 
feel their attendance is thought to be worth-while. Their absence 
has not gone unnoticed. 

And concerning the work : has it been educational? Not trivial, 
pointless, wasteful of time, material and money ; but a wise probing 
and leading: something achieved that is good, that promotes a 
growing competence and enthusiasm. 


TERM CONSIDERATIONS 


Those Preliminaries, get them over quickly. Your pre-planning 
in the form of a printed plan of work can avoid those woolly inter- 
views, Let enquirers read what you intend to do, and join or not. 
Materials and the stuff of the course are at hand, ordered and ready. 
Don’t waste your time at Registration. Others can do it for you, 
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temporarily. Get your class doing what they have paid for as soon 
as possible. Your efficiency is on trial immediately. Having made 
these preparations, you are able to accept your new members and 
start them off full of unimpaired enthusiasm. 


The Autumn Term is a time of early zest. Plan to sustain and 
increase this by creating an assurance that the members are doing 
things, getting somewhere by their own efforts; and that this is 
but a start. 


An End-of-Term Social Occasion can help. 1 suggest for the 
Cookery Class, a cooked and served Christmas lunch ; the Choir, a 
carol service in a Hospital Ward ; the Dramatic Society, a Christmas 
production ; the Craft Class, a visit to a craft display, with tea. 
Why this? The social aspect of the work, channelled in class, can 
now overflow in a good term-ending that has side-tracked the 
Christmas fall in attendance. Having seen the arrangements are 
in the right hands, you can retire into the background and appreciate 
the abilities of your class. 


The Spring Term presents peculiar difficulties. There has been a 
break during the vacation ; members are a little lax ; there are the 
calls of spring cleaning and distemper, gardening and external 
decorations, the mating urge. You must try to prevent small early 
attendances. Instead, aim to get a keen start. Circularize your 
students stating term plans and occasions, the date and time of the 
first lesson. The term plan should have in it arrangements for a 
keener finish. The term should end on the highest note educationally. 
Then let it end, with reluctance, but with the plans for the following 
session already made and circulated and the class lists arranged 
provisionally. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EpucaTIONAL SEssION ENDING 


Craft, Needlework, Cabinet Making—a first-rate, carefully- 
arranged display of work. No facade, this, please. 

Cookery Class—an efficiency test. 

Choir and Orchestral Classes—a concert of high quality. 

Dramatic Society—a local production of the play entered in the 
combined festival. 

Keep Fit, Dancing and Badminton—an open evening, a festival, 
and a tournament. 
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(Should there be a THIRD TERM or not of evening classes? | 
should say ‘No.’ Spare yourself, and return for the next session 
rested.) 


THE SESSION: A factor of primary importance is that your 
work has been a planned fragment of adult education in which each 
lesson, each term has been worth while of itself, the whole being 
such as to stimulate zest for more. 


A word concerning Class Numbers. A current but a wrong 
criterion of success is often the number on registers. The temptation 
is to enrol too many. All the class should be able to participate fully 
in the work on hand ; and to receive individual attention in practical 
classes. Therefore limit your numbers. Better a reasonable number 
on registers with a reserve list of those anxious to join, than a milling 
crowd, thwarted and disintegrating. A sure criterion of successful 
adult teaching is a wide reputation, and a waiting list. 


FINALLY : I envy you, venturing in Adult Education. | know 
of no work so obviously and truly worth-while. 


> 


THE EXPERIMENT OF 
THE NON-RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


by T. W. Thomas 
I 


nearly thirty non-residential summer schools with around 1,500 

students. The figures may not be very remarkable in themselves ; 
but they are not unimpressive for a development which is still 
less than ten years old and which began very much as a wartime 
expedient. One hesitates to say that the non-residential school has 
become an ‘institution’ but there are many places where it is almost 
as normal a feature of the year’s work as the winter class. Outside 
Wales these schools are still apparently not very’ well known. It 
might be useful, therefore, to record some impressions of their 
growth and development. 

I am told that the idea of organizing non-residential schools 
originated in a conversation between the Warden of Coleg Harlech, 
then Mr B. B. Thomas, and a Czech student. When the college was 
requisitioned early in the war and its students dispersed, the Warden 
felt strongly that something ought to be done to keep alive the name 
and traditions of Harlech. He discussed the matter with the WEA 
and it was decided that they would organize together summer 
schools of a week’s duration which students would attend in the 
evenings. While it was recognized that they would lack the advan- 
tages of residential schools, it was hoped that they would take on a 
character of their own. At the very least they would enable people 
to keep in touch with Harlech and preserve some continuity of 
serious study. There was also the hope that new students would be 
attracted, particularly those who could not travel from home. 

It was agreed that Harlech would be the body responsible for 
promoting the schools while the actual organizing would be done 
by the WEA district and its branches. Tutors would be drawn from 
the University, the WEA and other bodies. The evening session was 
planned for a tuition and discussion period of an hour and a half, 
followed by an interval for refeshments (where available) and a 
short general meeting for all students. With minor modifications, 


tary Wales there will have been held this year 
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this is still the standard pattern of the evening session. The original 
division of labour also continues, working without friction and only 
modified by the increasing and welcome participation of the LEAs 
and the tutors of extra-mural departments. 

The first schools were held in 1942, one in North and one in 
South Wales, the earliest being that at Pontypridd where ninety- 
seven students attended five different courses. Some indication of 
the growth of the schools in South Wales may be seen in Table I. 


| 
Growth of non-residential schools in South Wales* 


if | 
No. of | No.of | Average No. of Average No. of 

Year | schools students | students per school | students per subject 
1942-3 iE 97 97 19°4 
1943-4 | 3 323 107°6 21°4 
1944-5 | 5 786 157°6 32°75 
1945-6 6 861 143°5 25°4 
1946-7 7 928 132°5 29 
1947-8 9 806 89°5 22°4 
1948-9 12 1,052 87°6 21°9 


* Compiled from the Annual Reports of the South Wales District of 
the WEA. 
Complete figures for North Wales are not available to me, but in 
Table II I have compiled figures for the years 1945-6 to 1948-9 
from recent Annual Reports of Coleg Harlech. 


Taste II 
Growth of non-residential schools in North Wales 
No. of No. of Average No. of Average No. of 
Year schools students students per school | students per subject 

1945-6 22 669 30°4 30°4 
1946-7 8 182 22°75 22°75 
1947-8 10 243 24°3 24°3 
1948-9 13 450 34°6 34°6 


Although basically similar there are certain differences between 
the schools of the two districts. The schools of North Wales, catering 
for scattered, sparsely populated and mainly agricultural areas, tend 
to be small and offer one subject only for study ; those of the South, 
mostly concentrated in industrial and fairly densely populated 
areas, are considerably bigger and usually offer a choice of four or 
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five subjects. So far as the growth of schools can be compared it 
seems to have spread more widely in the North than in the South. 
On the other hand, possibly because of certain changes brought about 
by the war, there has been marked fluctuation compared with the 
South where development has been steady and continued. 

The South Wales figures show several healthy tendencies. 
Although the movement has yet to penetrate many large centres, 
activity has been spreading over a wider area. At the same time 
schools have become small enough to allow a corporate spirit to 
emerge. Also, the trend to smaller classes has made possible more 
intensive work. I think that these tendencies should continue and 
that we are likely to see an increase in the volume of work with 
steadily rising standards. 

The basic form of the non-residential school is not likely to 
change very much, although opinions differ on the desirability of 
some developments. In some areas courses are co-ordinated with 
winter programmes; in others, the main aim is to provide some 
variety or to attract new students. Again, many would limit the 
number of subjects and increase the size of groups; others favour 
a fairly wide range of subjects studied in small groups. Personally, 
I would like very much to see more courses of correlated studies on 
one main theme and with inter-group discussion. In method and 
approach, then, we are still very much in the stage of experiment. 


II 


When Coleg Harlech re-opened in 1946 the original raison d’étre 
of the non-residential schools no longer existed. For all that the 
schools continued to flourish. Harlech now had other aims: to 
make the adult movement more aware of tl.c role of the residential 
college ; and, more immediately, to recruit students for its sessional 
courses. The present Warden, Mr I. D. Harry, seems satisfied that 
results so far have justified continuing the experiment. It is exceed- 
ingly unlikely, however, that the schools would have been allowed 
to die even if Harlech had found them unnecessary, as they had 
come to satisfy the educational needs of both rural and urban areas. 
The WEA was convinced of their value in strengthening its 
branches, providing a long-desired summer programme and recruit- 
ing students for winter classes. The University had also become 
interested in the work through the experience of its tutors. The 
extra-mural department in which I work, for example, has conducted 
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its own non-residential schools for the last five years, mainly 
because it had to suspend its residential schools; yet even when 
these were resumed the non-residential schools were found worth 
retaining. Not the least value of this experiment has been the close 
co-operation of bodies which, these days, only too frequently collide. 
Co-operation has been fruitful because all parties had committed 
interests and advantages to be gained. One hopes that in the wider 
conflict of interests in adult education some similar mutual basis 
of co-operation will be found. 

If it is still too early to draw conclusions, some implications of 
the experiment are becoming clearer, although one hesitates to 
assert that they would necessarily hold good elsewhere. Yet if schools 
can succeed in regions so culturally diverse as North and South 
Wales it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that they can be 
adapted to the needs of other areas. What is significant is not that 
these schools attracted regular WEA students, which was to be 
expected, but that they appealed to many who had no previous 
experience of adult education. The main reason, perhaps, has been 
their convenience for those who could not travel to residential 
centres. Very important, too, has been the social atmosphere which 
made study seem less formidable. Others have been attracted to 
summer schools because their trade union work prevented them 
attending regular winter classes. And some have found on occasion 
that their immediate specific interests could be dealt with more 
satisfactorily in summer schools than in the sessional courses. 

The intrinsic value of short courses is obviously open to question, 
although I have no doubt, myself, that a surprising amount of work 
can be done provided the field of study is restricted. The value | 
would stress, however, is the flexibility of approach they allow. 
While they are suitable for the examination of current problems and, 
even more, for introduction to a subject, surprisingly enough they 
also permit the discussion of rather specialized interests. For 
example, I have conducted a course on the criticism of poetry which 
directly arose out of problems raised by tutorial class students. 
Courses are flexible, too, in another sense: though brief, they do 
provide students with an opportunity of broadening their interests 
or discovering new ones. As a result it is not unusual for new classes 
to be formed, as several have in my own area. 

Nevertheless, so far as the WEA is concerned one of the main 
aims is to appeal to new students through pioneer courses, and even 
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if the work is justified per se the practical test of success is whether 
it leads to more sustained study, whether, in fact, students join 
sessional classes. How far the non-residential school has succeeded 
in this respect is very much a matter of opinion. A scrutiny of the 
statistics contained in the Annual Reports of the South Wales District 
of the WEA will reveal many interesting changes, but it is quite 
impossible to say whether they are at all attributable to the growth 
of non-residential schools, or to the effect of deliberate WEA and 
University policy to restore pre-war standards. Table III summarizes 
the main changes. 

One of the main hopes of the WEA was that non-residential 
schools would increase the quantity of its work without lowering 
standards. Table III shows, in fact, a fluctuating but growing 
number of classes with a very considerable and continued rise in 
the number of students. The pre-war volume of work has in effect 
been restored. If one accepts the number and proportion of tutorial 
classes as a test the improvement in quality has been striking, for 
not only are there now four times as many as there were but, even 
more important, nearly three classes in ten are tutorials where 
previously there was only one. On the other hand, from the figures 
of one-year classes it would seem that the quality of WEA work 
has deteriorated. This impression certainly cannot be wholly true 
as the figures conceal two important facts: the first is that in recent 
years the WEA has had to limit the number of classes, particularly 
one-year, it could have organized because funds were low ; secondly, 
there has been an increasingly successful and proper effort to hand 
over suitable one-year classes to the University. On the whole, then, 
there does seem to have been an appreciable rise in standards as well 
as in the quantity of the work. What effect non-residential schools 
may have had cannot be precisely measured as no detailed statistics 
are available. All one can do is to state the general position and cite 
one’s own experience. While I believe that improvement has in the 
main been due to deliberate WEA policy and the expansion of 
extra-mural departments, I also think that summer schools have 
played an important part, not only in offering a new approach to 
students but, particularly, in re-kindling the enthusiasm of WEA 
members. In one branch area where I teach, three years ago we had 
one good sessional class, one that was near collapse, and one terminal 
class. After three summer schools we begin this session with one 
tutorial (third-year), three sessionals, two one-year, one terminal 
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and one short course. We attribute most of this expansion to our 
summer schools. I have no doubt, myself, that where branches have 
followed them up energetically non-residential schools have been 
responsible for a great part of the development of class work. 

The WEA also hoped that schools would strengthen its branches. 
From Table III this would hardly seem to have happened, for where 
in 1942 one in two class members also belonged to the WEA, by 
1948 the proportion had dropped to less than one in four. At the 
same time total membership fell by 230 although the number of 
branches remained pretty much the same. That, however, is stating 
the position at its worst. It is equally apparent that up to 1946 there 
was a steady rise in membership and it was only in the last two 
years that the sharp fall took place, largely, one assumes, because of 
the increased membership fee. Recent setbacks, therefore, should 
not obscure the general tendency for membership to rise. Unsatis- 
factory though it is, the position is certainly not worse than it was 
before the war* and in general it has been much better. Moreover, 
there are signs that it is improving once more. It is not possible to 
quote direct evidence that non-residential schools have strengthened 
branches but all the officers and members of the WEA I have met 
are convinced that they have in fact done so. In our local branch we 
have certainly made new members as the result of summer schools 
but they have tended to join after they have been for some time in 
classes. The main effect of schools is to introduce people to the move- 
ment and then it is up to the movement to convert them. On the 
other hand, schools do have a very marked and immediate effect of 
enthusing existing members and this is bound to have a very con- 
siderable influence on the work of the branch. 

Although there is no clear statistical evidence I have little doubt 
myself that the growth of non-residential schools has been beneficial 
for adult education in Wales. The increase in less formal work has 
not led, as might have been feared, to lower standards if the improve- 
ment in tutorial classes is a good guide. It could, indeed, be argued 
that the expansion of pioneer work has been a necessary condition of 
improvemeat. The schools have persisted in spite of their partly 

* The following are the figures for the preceding years: 

1938-9 Class members 2,162 Branch membership 484 Branches 15 
1930-40» 35173 600 » 


1940-1 ” ” 1,723 ” ” 332 ” 14 
1941-2 ” ” 1,469 ”» ” 575 ” 18 
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fortuitous origin because they have met genuine needs. They are 
easily adapted to local conditions and, above all, they are very cheap.* 
There seems no obvious reason why they should not succeed in 
other areas. They have much to recommend them : they provide a 
natural opportunity for co-operation between the WEA and other 
bodies ; they are cheap, efficient and attractive to new students ; 
they are suitable for rural and urban areas ; they are flexible enough 
for experiment in method and approach ; and, properly exploited, 
they can enthuse and strengthen the voluntary movement and 
provide it with responsible work in the less active summer months. 
It would be intefesting to see how the experiment works in other 
districts. 

* A residential week-end school for eighty students would cost about £100 ; 
a non-residential school for the same number might cost up to £50, less 
student fees ({10). As such schools may earn Ministry grant, the net cost may 


be no more than £20. I do not, of course, suggest that the non-residential 
school is preferable in other respects. 
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FROM FORCES CENTRE TO FOLK HOUSE— 
A PLEA FOR CINDERELLA 


by S. F. Coulson 


aspect of a problem, particularly in a field so fluid as adult 

education, and during the hard post-war years I have sometimes 
wondered whether my enthusiasm for Educational Centres has not 
been misguided. I hope, however, that what follows will stimulate 
those who have lost interest in the Adult Education Centre to think 
again. The basis of these notes is a comparison between the Forces 
Centre, Salisbury, and the Folk House, Bristol. They are the fruit 
of experience which I have gained during the past nine years in the 
Army and as a civilian. 

The Forces Centre, Salisbury, was developed entirely in terms of 
a particular demand. Salisbury was a garrison town and the centre 
of major troop concentrations ; at the week-ends it was so packed 
with traffic that it was almost impossible to pass through some of 
the main streets. Here was an ideal opportunity to set up an educa- 
tion centre that was different: a shop window that would attract 
upon their own terms the thronging multitude of soldiers at a loose 
end. What were those terms? We were regarded as just another 
alternative to the pictures, pubs, canteens, and theatres. We had, 
therefore, to take on these amusements as rivals and to try and 
compete with them. At first the army authorities were doubtful 
whether we should be successful. We started off in 1943 in an old 
shop in one of the main streets and made our appeal on the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘When next in Salisbury, if you wish to read in peace and be 
entertained in comfort, visit the Forces Centre, licensed for the sale 
of mental intoxicants. We are alone among Salisbury public houses 
the oniy public house of the mind and, like all good publicans, we 
abhor the solitary drinker.’ Our appearance was sufficiently festive 
to make many Americans believe that we were a pub and I shall 
never forget the two who blundered into the Centre on a dark 
night: the joyful anticipation of the first who asked, ‘Is this a 
pub?’ and the chagrin of the second who replied, ‘ No, it’s a book- 


store.’ 


| can be dangerous and unprofitable to concentrate upon one 
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Our furniture was more comfortable than any of the canteens 
and nearly as comfortable as the super-cinemas and private bars. I 
now know that this was indeed a revolutionary improvement upon 
peacetime standards of adult education. We had no complicated 
market research to aid us and no preconceived ideas about what was 
good for people. We knew from our experience as quite ordinary 
soldiers that the ordinary soldier wanted to find out why he was 
doing what he was. He wanted, in other words, to know the purpose 
of his present life and would welcome anything which tried to make 
it intelligible, but not too heavily intelligible. Army life threw all 
of us so violently out of our cosy ruts that ordinary people began to 
ask fundamental questions. What sort of world do we want? What 
sort of life should we lead? The Forces Centre existed to provide 
colourful, lively and human discussion of these problems. The 
academic was always subordinate to the practical, immediate and 
human. As was to be expected in an army community, the success 
of the Centre was judged entirely by the number of people who 
attended it. It was fortunate in enlisting the support of the District 
and Army Commanders respectively for, since it had no war estab- 
lishment, this support was badly needed in times of crisis. 

The users of the Centre were very active in helping to run it, 
although effective voluntary help was always made difficult by 
frequent and sudden posting. After 244 years the contents of the 
programme had settled down to the following : 

On Monday nights a club known as the Mill Pond Club met 
alternately at the Forces Centre and at the American Red Cross 
Club. This was a special evening for British and American troops 
to meet and talk about their mutual problems. Many famous people 
came to talk to us, including Hector MacNeil, A. Creech Jones, 
A. G. Street, Quintin Hogg, Kingsley Martin and H. C. Dent. 

On Tuesdays there were play reading and drama rehearsals. 

Thursday and Friday were devoted to recitals of gramophone 
music and on Saturday, ENSA supplied, free of charge, some of the 
finest musicians in the country. We had visits from Shulamith 
Shafir, Ivy Dixon, the London Belgian and Zorian Quartets, Elena 
Gerhardt, Trefor Jones and Colin Horsley. We ourselves produced 
‘Polly ’, the sequel to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’, in a studio form. 

On Sunday we had discussions led by such people as Arnold 
Haskell, Sir Adrian Boult, G. M. Young and Edith Evans, alternat- 
ing with film shows of good and unusual British and foreign films. 
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The average attendance was about 2,000 a week and the Centre 
was open from 2-9 daily, including Sundays. We had an extensive 
library and many quiet rooms, besides the facilities for organized 
activities. Altogether it must have been used by many thousands of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen during its life of 214 years. 


The Folk House, Bristol, was founded thirty years ago as a 
neighbourhood centre to serve the needs of one of the worst Bristol 
slums. It had previously been a Baptist mission. As the rehousing 
policy of the twenties and thirties developed, so local demand 
declined, and the Folk House gradually developed into an educa- 
tional settlement ; more of its members came from the city as a 
whole and less from the immediate neighbourhood. It was severely 
damaged during the air raids of 1940 and was not properly in com- 
mission again until 1945: indeed, the question whether it should 
close down altogether had most seriously been considered. The vision 
of some of its officers and a generous gesture from the LEA made 
it possible for the Folk House to start again. I was appointed as the 
first post-war warden in 1946. 

I came to a place of coco-nut matting and kitchen chairs and to 
the fields of orthodoxy, thick with a priori notions of adult education. 
One or two of the older groups moved in a world of abstract and 
inconclusive discussions upon the working class, how they were no 
longer the mainspring of adult education, and the means by which 
this could be put right. I have always found it ironical that in the 
strongholds of adult education, many can still be found who possess 
so little of the historical sense ; and the effects of a generation of 
secondary and further education are consistently excluded from 
their calculations. Surely, one difference is that the class secretary of 
Tawney’s time has become the Resident Tutor of to-day. Attitudes 
of this kind, dogmatically enforced, are inclined to play down the 
developing nature of public demand, and to deride emotional factors 
in adult education. 

The Folk House in 1946 had the following programme: a pre- 
ponderance of language classes and six WEA classes. Various local 
societies booked rooms, but were regarded as tenants rather than as 
a necessary part of the centre’s programme, and there were few 
informal activities. | was determined to see whether a policy which 
had been successful in the Army could now be tried out in a civilian 
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centre. This meant feeling the pulse of the potential demand, and 
laying on courses and other activities which would appeal to the sort 
of people whom I had known in the Army. The first thing to do with 
a name like the Folk House was forcibly and quickly to dispel any 
notion that it might be dedicated to folk weave. Accordingly, my 
committee authorized me to go ahead, to have our printing done by 
a first class firm, and to undertake a little advertising. The aim of 
this was to convince people that, despite its name, the Folk House 
mattered, and that it was capable of taking a leading part in Bristol 
cultural life. The money spent upon developing a well-printed 
programme that pleased the eye, has been amply repaid. 

The next point was that if our programme were to bring in new 
members, the building must also keep them. The committee agreed 
with me that the quickest and most permanent way of doing so was 
to make the Folk House comfortable. One room, the café, was 
refurnished as a Members’ Common Room by a local firm which, 
before the war, had established an international reputation for good 
design. My most amusing experience after this room had been 
refurnished was seeing a member timidly sitting on the edge of a 
chair. She asked me whether she was allowed in. I am glad to say 
that this attitude has changed and that members now use this room 
with a feeling that it belongs to them and is merely what they are 
entitled to. Indeed, they now take a proper interest in the building 
and each year the painting squad does valuable work. 


The first point of comparison between the Forces Centre and the 
Folk House is that the Forces Centre took comfort for granted. I 
have found it necessary to emphasize this, since concentration in the 
civilien field seems to be primarily on what I would consider the 
intellectual content and not the emotional accompaniment to learn- 
ing ; in fact some of the criticism I have met has seemed to imply 
that emotional factors are irrelevant. By emotional factors I mean 
the surroundings in which work is done and the tone which they 
set. I believe that hard seats make narrow minds, and that if good 
design can sell radios and electric kettles, it can certainly help to lift 
adult education out of the kitchen chair and coco-nut matting stage. 
It is not right that an education centre should always remain on the 
defensive against super-cinemas and mass amusements. 
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The importance we attach to these emotional factors led us to 
experiment with the construction of a model classroom. A disappear- 
ing blackboard was built into a wall-fitting in order that students, 
when they entered the room for the first time, should not feel they 
were going back to school ; special chairs were designed as comfort- 
able armchairs with a broad arm for note-taking. No previous 
examples of these were known. The only ones I had seen were 
ordinary kitchen chairs with one arm made in the shape of an 
enormous ping-pong bat. I cannot imagine what the feelings of 
people required to sit in these might be. The impression for me 
would be that I was about to undergo a peculiarly horrible operation. 
This classroom is so far the only one we have been able to afford. 
For the others we have used steel nesting chairs which, although 
expensive, have the merit of lasting for more than a year which, 
from my experience, is the normal life of cheap wooden chairs. 

We noticed that, in classrooms furnished in this way, note-taking 
increased and attendances improved. As a result, we have been able 
to develop in our own building more tutorial classes than were ever 
developed in the whole of Bristol before the war. People are more 
willing to come to a centre for three years when they feel that it is 
not harsh to the eye, hard on the seat and bleak to the mind. It is an 
important inducement to attendance in bad weather if the centre is 
as comfortable as its rival : the home and its cosy fireside. 

The second point of comparison between the Forces Centre and 
the Folk House is the supply of equipment. If we could convince a 


senior officer we needed armchairs of a certain sort, or a well-designed 


fireplace, it was obtained, even if, as in’ the case of the fireplace, it 
meant that a Brigadier had to go without. In the Folk House all 
education has to be thought out in terms of finance ; here there is 
always the risk of a vicious circle. It can only be broken by adven- 
turous capital investment, for there is a basic equipment level below 
which an education centre cannot function as a sound trading 
concern. If it is too barely furnished it will not attract sufficient 
members and, therefore, sufficient income. Thanks to our President, 
certain charitable trusts were willing to start us off with enough 
money for the capital expenditure 1 have described to be under- 
taken. Without it I do not think we could have made a recovery. 
Yet, despite the rising standards of our work, we are still able to 
earn sufficient money to balance our accounts. The contradiction 
which always challenges us is between cost and quality. We are 
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never certain what decrease in income will follow from an increase 
in the standard of our work and were it not for the generosity and 
understanding of our Local Education Authority and its Director, 
the Folk House would be unable to continue. 

I feel that the supreme weakness of the Forces Centre was that it 
produced tasters and stargazers. This meant that a competent but 
unknown lecturer might not earn the audience he merited, whereas 
a carelessly prepared talk delivered by a big name might be more 
highly valued than it deserved. I feel that what the tradition of 
civilian adult education has to offer is the discipline of genuine study. 
There is no substitute for the small group led by a lively and 
responsible tutor, and this will always be the core of any permanent 
adult education. But these academic courses must always be related 
to a clearly conceived demand. It is not sufficient to import the 
virtues (and vices) of internal University teaching. The risk is that 
we substitute for tasters the education centre type. I can think of one 
or two members who have attended tutorial classes for the last 
twenty years, without any obvious change in their attitude to life 
or their ability to chink out a problem. 

It is true that in the Forces Centre we did not get types, we got 
ordinary people ; and that, though we did not talk about the working 
class and democracy, we got a very genuine democracy. There was 
a full-blooded tone about the Forces Centre which I always hanker 
to recapture. We were not ‘class’ conscious in any of the senses of 
that term. One reason was that you could never be certain about the 
identity of the man sitting next door to you—he might be, as indeed 
he was in our own centre—Private Peter Ustinov, or a university 
lecturer, who was a corporal in the RAF. It didn’t do, therefore, for 
an AEC instructor to consider himself alone able to lay down the 
law merely because he had the privilege of being labelled ‘ instructor ’. 

The strength of the Folk House lies in its capacity to survive. The 
strength of the Forces Centre lay in its capacity to entertain, to 
stimulate, and therefore to reach out to people who were never 
touched by the pre-war provision of the orthodox. The danger is that 
these people are losing touch with their wartime stimulus. If we want 
them, we must first of all go to them on their own terms; no 
doubt they will stay on ours when we have got them. 

We now know that in order to survive, western culture must pass 
over to the offensive. If adult education were necessary to the war- 
time Army, it is ten times more necessary to-day ; for we are, in a 
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sense, already at war again. And, as wars are fought not by children, 
but by adults, so we should not too hastily accept a slowing down 
of adult education provision because it seems to be in the interests 
of national security. 

Why I think the adult education centre qualifies for a place in 
the front line of adult education is that I know of no method more 
effective than this which, by offering entertainment and giving 
education, brings in ordinary people and keeps them. The best form 
of national security is a growing number of ordinary people ‘ who 
know what they fight for and love what they know’, and any form 
of adult education which can help to bring this about is worth the 
price of a destroyer. 
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DARTINGTON ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE 
1947-1950 


. ARTINGTON’ must mean, to most people, ‘ Dartington 
DE ’, but what follows is an account of the work of the 
Adult Education Centre working on the estate founded 
twenty-five years ago to carry out experiment and research in rural 
reconstruction, in education and the Arts, and to revitalize a rapidly 
deteriorating area by developing a reasonable standard of living and 
a satisfying range of social services. 

By 1947 nearly 500 people were working on the estate where there 
had been 15 in 1925, and the population of the parish had risen 
from less than 500 to over 1,700. Most of these were living or 
working two miles away from the old Hall, in the centre of the 
parish, where the main industries were established, and where lay 
the cross roads, the post office and the pub. The Education Centre, 
now 3% years old, was provided to undertake the further training 
of workers in the industries, to cater for leisure time interests and 
to discover by experiment what was the rightful function of an 
Adult Education Centre in such a countryside as this. 

Association with an already experimental estate tends to deter- 
mine very considerably the nature and organization of the Centre, 
and there was a danger that so deliberate a provision would produce 
a self-conscious structure related to nothing but the estate which 
provided it. This danger was avoided by conceiving of education 
as a means to improvement in the quality of living; by putting 
emphasis always on experiment, and because the trustees gave us a 
free hand to develop as we thought best. By ‘ experiment’ we have 
not meant subjecting a local population to a number of new ideas, 
but the application of already tested ideas to help build a neighbour- 
hood out of a scattered population with conflicting loyalties and 
values and a considerable poverty of intellectual and social life. 
Our aim, then as now, was to improve the quality of living, but 
we believed it right to leave a statement of policy until the Centre 
was sufficiently in use to give us an idea of the natural radius of its 
influence, the range in age, ability, and interest of the people who 
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might become members, and the kind of organization and general 
techniques which this area would need. We had to interpret the 
phrase *‘ Adult Education’ in the context of Dartington and its sur- 
rounding countryside, Such an outlook accepts education as a mode 
of life and adult education as starting in the nursery or before it. 

We had two stages in mind, two questions to answer : ‘ What do 
we do as a result of what we find? ” and then : ‘ What do we find as 
a result of what we do?” An answer can be given, after three years, 
to question one: it is still in doubt whether we could ever answer 
question two to the satisfaction of the sociologist without losing the 
confidence of our members; it has been our chief aim so far to 
win that confidence by living as completely as possible with our 
neighbours. 

We cannot combine education, rehabilitation and research as 
easily as one could, for example, in the South Wales Settlements 
when they set out to combat the evils arising from unemployment. 
The countryman does not easily recognize that he has a parallel evil 
to fight, and if he did would not look to the education officer for 
help. The process has to be more subtle and we shall not expect to 
have the ground ready for the specialist for years to come. We can 
carry out only such investigations as lead directly from class member- 
ship and use of the Centre; for example enquiries into motives 
which decided some people to join and others to stay away ; analyses 
of trends of interest among the members, occupational analyses and 
the like. In the nature of our work and outlook, we are continually 
exploring the effective field of action through education, and dis- 
covering where that field touches on welfare and social services, on 
employment and on local government. 

As an Estate Education Centre we offer advice on careers and 
training, introduce new employees to the estate, act as assessors for 
scholarship grants and run classes for trainees in horticulture, farm- 
ing and forestry. This alone would make it necessary for us to 
attempt to co-ordinate for this area a number of services that are 
normally haphazard and disconnected. As a Centre for the country- 
side around Dartington we find ourselves even more bound to adopt 
this role. One of the problems of the countryside is the multiplicity 
of small organizations scattered without shape or plan, overlapping, 
insular and narrow. The more strongly they are entrenched, the 
less they adapt themselves to fresh opportunities. They will resist 
offers from outside to bring about a combination into a Community 
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Association, as strongly as they will resist the Local Authority’s 
Education Officer who offers them new opportunities of growth 
without which they cannot make much further contribution to 
countryside vitality. 

At Dartington there has never been an intention of making our 
Centre the ‘ Neighbourhood Centre’. We have assumed that our 
best work in relation to other organizations will come from working 
through them ; this assumption has been correct only in so far as 
we have become closely associated with their work and personally 
interested in it. For instance I am a Parish Councillor and a School 
Manager ; I sit on the Parochial Church Council, the Residents’ 
Association, the Joint Council of Managers and Employers, the 
Parish Playing Field Committee and other sports committees ; I 
also serve on the Youth Employment Panel and the Youth Clubs 
Council. The more I can give to each organization, the more I am 
doing an effective job in adult education, and although no constitu- 
tion is devised for closer association of such bodies as these, a Centre 
can do a great deal by making arrangements for co-ordination over 
short periods and for defined purposes. 

Each term we hold an exhibition of some kind. It always follows 
from some interest which has grown from discussion or from 
established classes, and we always take the opportunity of bringing 
together the relevant local, county and national bodies. The women’s 
handicraft classes gave us the chance of organizing a ‘ Design in 
the Home’ exhibition, in which our own members joined with 
branches of the Women’s Institute and Townswomen’s Guild, with 
local firms, with craftsmen, and with representatives from national 
organizations interested in Design. Similarly we brought together 
members from the Créche, from the Women’s Club and from the 
Clinic for the course on ‘Home and Family’ and from the Junior 
Club (ages 8-14) in an exhibition called ‘Children at Play’. To this 
exhibition came the staffs of the local nursery schools, child guidance 
clinics, primary and secondary schools. For a week the members of 
the Junior Club carried on their work in the presence of their 
teachers and their parents. 

As an example of co-ordination of local services, perhaps a recent 
‘Book Week’ was most effective. We house a small branch of the 
County Library and wanted to improve it. We drew together the 
other local librarians, the staff of the County Library, the LEA and 
the National Book League. These partners agreed to collaborate so 
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as to combine a first class show of children’s books with an attractive 
replica of a County Library. We arranged for a few distinguished 
children’s authors to speak. But the greatest value was from the 
attendance, during the week, of the children from eighteen different 
villages and secondary schools, with their teachers and parents. The 
schools prepared for the week by making pictures of their reading ; 
they came to the Centre to meet speakers they knew from their books, 
to see their own library service and to help to make it work. The 
County Library was glad to explore the needs of the village librarian. 
The teachers who came with the children during the week met 
the Chief Education Officer at the end of it and continued together 
for six more weeks as members of a course in ‘ Bookcraft for Schools’. 
New village libraries were started as a result, and many friendships 
were made. 

I would say that for any exhibition to be effective (in relation to 
our aim of co-ordinating various bodies to give greater vitality and 
strength to a neighbourhood), it must arise from a genuine need 
and interest within the Centre, which moves outward to test the 
scope of the subject and find its natural shape and returns to the 
Centre for its presentation. 

Our close association with the schools has been necessary and 
invaluable. We look to the boys and girls of Youth Club age to 
help break down barriers between different social classes and different 
cultures, since they are capable of tolerance and mutual under- 
standing. But we have to go back beyond them to the schools and 
the Junior Club, otherwise we should not hope to avoid snobbery, 
false values and artificial distinctions too often subscribed to by 
teachers and parents. The children of primary school age are mem- 
bers of our Junior Club. They come to the Centre after school to 
paint, study natural history, or change a book. During school time 
we arrange films and talks for them. Their elder brothers and sisters 
expect me to advise them about their careers before they leave school, 
and to help them afterwards. An Annual Conference on the ‘ Educa- 
tion of the Young Worker’ brings their parents and employers in 
touch with Youth Service and Youth Employment officers. To 
some extent we succeed in persuading the authorities to think of 
boy and girl as persons and not as potential ‘school leavers’ or 
‘employees ’ or ‘ youth club members’. From this Conference grew 
a small ‘Junior Employment Class’ which meets for half a day 
each week, in the employers’ time, for general, non-vocational 
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classes. This was only possible because the first eighteen students 
knew me as a Youth Club Leader, and came to their ‘ class’ in the 
same room as that in which they were accustomed to meet for 
leisure-time recreation. 

I take it also to be part of our responsibility to work out a proper 
association with the Local Education Authority, as far as it is con- 
cerned in Further Education under the 1944 Act. From the start 
the Authority treated us generously, recognized that, although we 
were provided by the Dartington Hall Trustees, we would be doing 
a job of value to the general public. The Authority was prepared to 
pay our teachers and contribute to our rent. It did not wish to 
hamper our efforts in experiment and research and it was recognized 
that the usual LEA payments would not cover more than a small 
part of the expenses of a Centre which hoped to proceed more by 
informal work of an experimental kind than by formal classes ; we 
were soon given a block grant. The various clubs and societies could 
now be supported until they were financially stable. We were able 
always to develop the idea that many people, particularly young 
ones, are likely to attach themselves to an educational purpose, when 
their interest has been first aroused in the Common Room. The 
greatest joy of our work and perhaps its greatest value, are found 
where boys and girls, men and women, who otherwise lead very 
narrow lives, are drawn into an atmosphere of good talk and 
understanding, and find themselves fitting easily into the company 
of people normally beyond their range. ‘Experiment’ has been 
possible in matters as diverse as the working out of satisfactory 
methods in teaching pottery and bookbinding to the blind, and the 
support of a Village Market, providing not only an exchange and 
sale of goods, but also a village meeting place where potential teachers 
can be found for other useful village activities. 

We are continually concerned with finding ‘ leaders ’"—a problem 
more severe than usual, I think, in an area that has not yet become 
an integrated neighbourhood. The services of men and women who 
have the necessary qualities are already fully used, yet new fringes 
will only thrive if someone is prepared to take responsibility for them. 
The Junior and Youth Clubs, the Women’s Meetings, the classes 
in pottery, fabric printing and painting, the Camera Club, the 
Orchestra, the Farmers’ Society, Garden Association, Poultry Club, 
need enthusiasts who will bear the brunt of the work of organization. 
But the membership of a group takes its colour from the people who 
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sponsor it in the first place. It is impossible to ‘ plant’ a leader after- 
wards. People with a different background from that of the majority 
will stay away. When we held serious classes in Forestry and Botany 
women joined and soon swamped the others. The men disappeared. 
The Discussion Society was founded by a man of left-wing convic- 
tions, and it has never had more than a labour following. It has 
been important for us to choose as tutors people with local knowledge 
and preferably natives of long standing. Our aim has, in the first 
place, little to do with ‘ quality’ and ‘ standards’. No class, least of 
all a ‘ talk’ or a course of lectures, has been announced before there 
was a demand for it that we knew arose from a general interest. It 
took six months to start the pottery classes from the first request, 
more still to wean members of the dressmaking class into fabric 
printing and design, although they had to pass through a fabrics 
room to their dressmaking class. We had no course of lectures for 
three years, and then we asked the University to recognize as tutor 
a brilliant child psychologist whom everyone knew as a specialist 
who could sort out the tangles of their discussions. She sat in the 
middle of the room and continued from the point at which the 
argument had arrived. She acted as a leader because she knew the 
members of the class. I think it is true to say that all our classes and 
groups have grown from existing ones, and the tutors have selected 
themselves—for without them the first discussion would not have 
led to anything. 

But it is seldom through classes, or in the Centre, that we can 
make progress in our aim. I know that the value of the Education 
Centre idea has been proved over and over again in recent years, but 
I believe that my real job is not in the Centre but outside it. I would 
reverse the system which is general in Educational Centres and leave 
organization to an assistant officer. Paradoxically, our work will 
have been done when the Centre is no longer necessary. The most 
rewarding work is done in the homes of the people round about, 
exploring the half dozen avenues opened up by the conversation, 
talking with the boy, the teachers, the employers, bringing all the 
services available to bear on the problems raised, and as a result 
relating a number of factors that are not usually seen to be part of 
one another. Finally, one brings back into the Centre a piece of 
real knowledge about the neighbourhood, the confidence of the 
boy and his family and an opportunity of putting education at the 
service of people ready to make use of education. 
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THE HITCHIN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
by L. Fohn Dyer 
PART II 


N an effort to avoid further financial difficulties, the committee 
] Rae to examine all accounts quarterly. Strict financial control, 

however, was not calculated to increase the popularity of the 
Institution. Many members regretted the disappearance of the 
lectures and a decision to reduce the number of periodicals and news- 
papers in the reading room was scarcely counterbalanced by the 
addition to the library of the type of book which appeared most 
appropriate to the committee. Interest was revived, however, by the 
National Union of Mechanics’ Institutes which, sponsored by the 
Society of Arts, came into being after the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
In 1853, on payment of the annual subscription of two guineas, the 
Hitchin Institute joined the Union. Thereupon the Society presented 
a number of books (Daw’s History of Secular Education ; Political 
Economy ; Blue Book of the Department of Science and Art; 
Reports of the Furies of the 1851 Exhibition; The Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise and the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 1846- 
47-48) to swell the many uninviting volumes already on the library 
shelves. It suggested the opening of a savings bank to collect weekly 
subscriptions to defray the expenses of members wishing to attend 
the Paris Exhibition in 1855. It flattered the local committee by 
asking for support in the campaign for the abolition of the paper 
tax, offered a discount of 30 per cent on all books purchased through 
the Society, raised hopes of the establishment of a local museum, 
and directed attention to the need for class instruction as a prepara- 
tion for the Society’s Examinations. 

The effect was stimulating. Lectures were re-started following 
the adoption of a resolution that ‘if any member or members of 
the committee see fit to engage a lecturer at their private expense 
. . . the person or persons be repaid from Institute funds one half 
of the pecuniary loss sustained thereby upon condition that members 
of the Institute be admitted free and that profits, if any, be given 
to the Institute’. Evening newspapers were re-introduced into the 
reading room. Greater use was made of the library and, in October 
1855, a special committee was set up to deal with the formation of 
classes in French and Model Drawing. 
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Class attendance was reasonably good and one 1st class and two 
and class Society of Arts Certificates were obtained in 1856. Lectures, 
too, were well attended and the committee made enthusiastic 
preparations for a soirée to celebrate the coming of age of the Insti- 
tution and, incidentally, to recruit members for the formation of 
additional classes. The soirée was a great success and a four-day 
Exhibition of Works of Art loaned for the occasion by the Society 
of Arts was visited by no less than 826 persons apart from ‘ children 
from the National, British and Sunday Schools to the number of 
584, who were admitted at an early hour on the last two mornings 
on payment of 1d. each’. 

Plans were made for extending the classes for the next session 
(1856-57) by the addition of Arithmetic, Writing and Geometry, 
and shopkeepers were circularized asking them to close early 
(7 p.m.!) in winter to allow members to attend. The committee 
persevered, and arranged for instruction in History, Geography, 
Astronomy, Music, Domestic Economy and Practical Mechanics, 
but the results were scarcely worth the trouble involved. 

In 1864, the Secretary of the Society of Arts attended the Institu- 
tion to address members on the advantages of a Union of the 
Mechanics’ Institutions in Hertfordshire and South Bedfordshire. 
A sub-committee was appointed to investigate possibilities, but 
replies from other Institutions proved unfavourable and the idea was 
dropped. In fact, with decreasing interest in the examinations, there 
appeared little advantage in retaining membership of the National 
Union, and in April 1867 the committee decided to discontinue 
‘for the time being’ the annual subscription. But they continued to 
exhort younger members to devote leisure time to self-improvement 
and gave publicity to the long list of subjects for which examinations 
were available. Classes were re-started in 1870 (when the Institution 
again joined the Union) and continued with steadily decreasing 
enthusiasm until 1874 when they again failed owing to the ‘ want 
of perseverance and irregularity of attendance on the part of young 
members ’. The matter was discussed at some length at the Annual 
General Meetings in 1873 and 1874, and two members who had 
themselves obtained 1st class certificates in Book-keeping and Short- 
hand, offered to instruct junior members without fee. The offers 
were ignored and in 1875 the committee gave up the struggle, 
attributing the failure to ‘the successes of various evening classes 
in the neighbouring schools, all of which are well attended ’. 
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On the other hand, the gradual introduction of works of fiction, 
though strenuously opposed by the older members of the committee 
who tolerated amusement only when it provided much-needed 
income and who insisted on no smoking on the Institute premises, 
did much to popularize the library, and by 1859 annual issues had 
risen to well over 3,000. The committee, in the Annual Report for 
the year, found consolation in the fact that two-thirds of the books 
read had been ‘ of the higher class of literature’, but a glance at the 
catalogue for the period suffices to show that matters could scarcely 
have been otherwise. Of more importance was the indication given in 
the report that negotiations were afoot to ‘ bring the Public Library, 
the Friends’ Library and the Institute Library into one place for the 
public benefit and for providing a suitable building’. The Town 
Hall Company granted the committee’s request for a ninety-nine 
years’ lease on a site adjoining the Hall: plans were drawn for the 
new building providing a library room 32 feet x 21 feet, and a 
subscription list was opened to meet the estimated cost (£500) of 
building and equipment. 

No less than £296 was collected in the next five months during 
which negotiations with the other libraries were successfully 
concluded. A Special General Meeting was therefore called for 
June 14th, 1861, and, after a fitful career of 2 quarter of a century, 
the Hitchin Mechanics’ Institute became the Hitchin Mechanics’ 
Institute and Public Library, whose main object was ‘to furnish 
at small expense a permanent library and reading room and other 
means of instruction for the inhabitants of the town and its vicinity ’. 
Many cf the old rules remained : at least one third of the committee 
were to be chosen from the working classes and party politics and 
religious controversy were still to be rigidly excluded. Subscription 
rates, however, were revised to provide for different classes of 
membership. Those paying 5s. per annum were entitled to one book 
at any one time: for ros. 6d. per annum, members were permitted 
to take out two, whilst ‘ honorary’ members, paying a guinea, were 
entrusted with a private key to the library and allowed the privilege 
of helping themselves to three volumes at a time. 

By the end of 1861 the debt on the building had been reduced 
‘largely due to the unwearied exertions of Mr William Hawkins’ 
(the first Honorary Secretary of the Institute) to £25, and the Institu- 
tion took pride in a successful metamorphosis which gave it a home 
of its own and a ‘ standard library of over 5,000 volumes’. 
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The success of the library negotiations was somewhat marred by 
the failure of the lectures once again to be self-supporting. In 1857, a 
series of twelve popular lectures had been ‘ numerously attended’ 
and had produced a profit of £28 3s. 3d. which led the committee 
to reduce the charge for admission in the following season, ‘ trusting 
that increased assemblies will make up for the reduction in price’. 
Despite this concession, members and the public generally remained 
as fickle as ever and two years later a series of fourteen lectures by 
local residents produced a profit of less than {1 and three extra 
lectures—one on ‘ Light’ and two on ‘ Nineveh ’—by professional 
lecturers were so badly supported that ‘ the loss to the Institute funds 
was borne by a few members of the committee’. In the following 
winter (1860-61) a series of fourteen lectures drew an average attend- 
ance of over 200 but even so the receipts fell short of expenditure by 
£5. Despite equally good attendances in succeeding years, the drain 
on the Institute’s financial resources continued until 1865 when, 
faced once more with almost certain debt, it was decided to dis- 
continue this form of activity. 

With membership approaching 300, and the library in greater 
demand, new books were essential in order to maintain an annual 
issue of more than 6,000 volumes. The librarian’s salary had increased 
to £25 per annum whilst overhead expenses were proportionately 
heavier. So the debt continued to grow, and the committee reluctantly 
announced that the annual income was too small to permit the 
efficient running of the Institution. 

The situation started, as usual, a search for novel ideas. During 
the winter of 1867-68 a series of ten ‘Penny Readings’, inaugurated 
by a soirée, produced a profit of £25 ; and this type of entertainment 
continued, with gradually decreasing popularity, until 1875 when 
‘Spelling Bees’ were suggested. Three such events were arranged 
during the year and, for each, prizes to the value of {10 were adver- 
tised. They proved a great attraction, and income for the three 
competitions exceeded expenditure by £35 3s. 2d., a sum which 
enabled the committee to embark upon the printing of a new 
catalogue. This form of entertainment, however, could scarcely be 
expected to continue for long with unabated enthusiasm, and by 
1877 the committee regretted that they were ‘unable to repeat the 
great successes of preceding years in regard to entertainment or to 
devise a method of again handing over from that source any balance 
for the uses of the Institute’. 
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Only the library with its steadily increasing stock of fiction, and 
the reading room now well provided with newspapers and periodicals, 
continued to flourish, and the Annual Reports from 1875-80 con- 
tain nothing more than the record of membership and an analysis 
of library issues which, by 1880, were well in excess of 10,000 volumes 
a year. 

From 1880-3 the reading room at the Institute was used by 
classes preparing for the examinations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at South Kensington. During this period the classes were 
managed by an independent committee, but in 1883 it was suggested 
that a more intimate relationship might exist between the Institute 
and the classes, and for the session 1883-4 they were brought under 
the control of a special committee of the Institute who arranged for 
instruction in ‘Heat, Light and Sound’, ‘Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity’ and ‘ Building Construction’. Though examination results 
were at first encouraging, the attitude of members towards class 
instruction had not changed significantly. Various subjects, e.g. 
Animal Physiology and Physiography, were introduced in order 
to maintain interest, but in the autumn of 1888 the committee were 
forced to report that ‘it is impracticable to carry on the classes owing 
to the small number of students presenting themselves and to the 
general lack of interest’. 

Despite this and previous experiences of a similar nature the 
committee less than four years later, were once again considering 
the organization of classes. The stimulus this time was provided by 
the Hertfordshire County Council’s decision to utilize the ‘ Whisky 
Money’ windfall by making grants to Institutions providing 
technical education. Following discussions with other interested 
parties arrangements were made for the organization of technical 
classes under a joint committee of the Institute and the Hitchin Blue 
Cross Brigade. The County Council made a grant of {50 for the 
year and classes in Joinery and Wood Carving were established in a 
workroom fitted up in a shop in Brand Street. These classes main- 
tained exceptionally good attendances and plans were made for 
extension. Technical Drawing, Shorthand, Book-keeping, Building 
Construction, Cookery, Nursing and Ambulance Instruction were 
added to the list of subjects, and enrolments soon exceeded anticipa- 
tion. For the winter of 1893-4 enrolments were: Joinery 16, Wood 
Carving 32, Shorthand 30, Cookery 62, Nursing 260, Ambulance 49 
and Technical Drawing 6. Such numbers created accommodation 
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difficulties. Only a small proportion of the students could be housed 
at the Institute and the workshop in Brand Street could not cope 
with the overflow. Consequently, the classes were scattered about 
the town and though the County Council grant was increased 
to £80 a year, the joint committee found the responsibility too 
heavy and suggested that the classes ought to be organized by the 

Hitchin Urban District Council. The suggestion, though several 

times repeated, fell on deaf ears and the joint committee continued 

to manage the classes until 1904 when the County Council, exercising 
its powers as Local Education Authority under the Education Act 
of 1902, assumed full responsibility. 

The revival of class instruction was preceded by a renewed 
interest in lectures. Many members of the committee were convinced 
of their great educational value, and in 1890 it was decided to arrange 
a series of Oxford University Extension Lectures on the subject of 
‘The French Revolution to the death of Robespierre’. That the 
committee took this step with some anxiety is indicated in the 
following extract from a letter which the President sent to the local 

ress : 

. The Mechanics’ Institute in taking the responsibility of such 
lectures ought not to be allowed to suffer loss . . . I do not see 
why in such a population as ours there should not be a crowded 
Town Hall every evening at the prices fixed (5s. for front seats 
and 1s. for back seats). At all events I plead for a success which 
may encourage the committee of the Mechanics’ Institute to 
my further in this direction, and I earnestly deprecate a 
ailure at the outset which would be fatal to any further similar 
efforts. 

Response to the appeal was inadequate. The lectures were 
appraised as valuable and interesting, but expenditure exceeded 
income by {20 and though costs were guaranteed by a few of the 
committee, the experience was as fatal as the President anticipated. 
As a last effort an application was made to the Gilchrist Trust for 
a series of lectures. It met with no success. 

History was, in fact, repeating itself. Lectures were not sufficiently 
popular to warrant the expense. Membership declined and, for the 
first time for many years, the Institute found itself in debt. The 
committee looked round for a scheme ‘ which would place in the 
hands of the Treasurer such a sum as was obtained in 1876 through 
the ‘‘ Spelling Bee” Entertainments’. Concerts were suggested and 
tried, but without profit. 
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The financial position in the early nineties was probably respon- 
sible for delaying the final stage of development. The committee 
clearly realized that Iristitute activities were to an ever-increasing 
extent being duplicated by other agencies having not only statutory 
powers and duties but also access to public funds. Consideration 
was therefore given to handing over the library stock for the estab- 
lishment of a free library. A sub-committee, appointed to investigate 
the proposal, estimated that £1,000-£1,200 would be needed for 
the erection of a suitable building and that it would be necessary to 
raise an annual sum of £80 in addition to the income provided by 
a id. rate (£120) plus a probable grant of {20 per annum from the 
County Council’s ‘Whisky Money’ fund for the purchase of works 
on Technical Education. The financial position was considered too 
difficult both as regards capital for establishment and income for 
maintenance and the sub-committee, although favourably disposed 
towards the proposal, reported that the ‘time had not yet arrived 
when a scheme such as they would recommend could be carried 
out with any chance of success ’. 

Immediate financial difficulties were again overcome and the 
Institute carried on, functioning primarily as a subscription library 
but having a secondary interest in the technical classes organized 
under joint control. With the transfer of responsibility for these 
classes to the County Council, the committee felt that there should 
be overt recognition of the fact that the work of the Institute would 
henceforth be confined entirely to the library service, and at the 
seventy-third Annual Meeting, held in 1908, the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, as such, ended its long career and, with rules and objects 
revised to meet changing conditions, began a new life as the 
‘Hitchin Library and Reading Room’. 

For the next twenty years there was little excitement to disturb 
the quietude of the library and reading room. Gone were the days 
when the committee deplored the apathy of younger members 
towards class instruction or regretted their inability to provide a 
course of lectures which would be both instructive and self- 
supporting. Library policy—no more fiction than was necessary to 
avoid growing discontent on the part of subscribers—had remained 
unchanged for many years and seemed likely to continue. 

From the early eighties the library stock had been supplemented 
by an arrangement under which Mudie’s Library provided regular 
parcels of good quality literature in return for an annual subscrip- 
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tion. In 1912 Mudie’s informed the committee that they were able 
to continue the arrangement only if two thirds of the books in each 
parcel were classified as fiction. The committee felt that this struck 
at the roots of their policy and so the thirty-year-old arrangement 
with Mudie’s was discontinued and the subscription placed with 
W. H. Smith & Son, whose books were later supplemented by 
parcels of books on loan from Messrs Boots’ Library. 

As year succeeded year, the committee found that the old bogey 
—an inability to make ends meet—had not been laid to rest with 
the Mechanics’ Institution. In part this was no doubt due to competi- 
tion from the Herts County Council branch library which had been 
established in the town. The committee noted that ‘ though operating 
from only a small room the free library is becomming increasingly 
popular and that the librarians are overwhelmed by the demand ’. 
The free library, however, was not wholly responsible for the slowly, 
but steadily, increasing debt. The number of subscribers remained 
fairly constant—not far above or below 300—but the expenditure 
required for maintaining a reference and circulating library of over 
7,000 volumes had by this time risen to more that £200 per annum ; 
and despite an increase in subscription rates, the total income of the 
library remained round about £170 per annum. In order to secure 
funds for the purchase of new books, the committee were forced to 
organize whist drives on the premises, but they knew that this was 
no long-term solution of the problem and, once again, consideration 
was given to securing financial support from public money. 

The committee realized that such a step would automatically 
involve public control. They had no desire, however, to sever entirely 
the long link with the original Institution. They decided, therefore, 
to open negotiations with the Herts County Council and the Urban 
District Council with a view to securing (a) assistance from local 
rates under the Public Libraries Acts, (b) the fusion of the Herts 
County Council branch library and the Institution library, and (c) 
the retention of some measure of control by the Trustees of the 
Institute. In 1928 the Urban District Council consented to a differen- 
tial rate for the support of the library and the County agreed to use 
the premises in place of its existing branch library. A new committee 
was appointed on which the Urban District Council, the County 
Council, and the Trustees were equally represented ; and the Hitchin 
Library and Reading Room became almost a normal branch of the 


Herts County Library. 
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The final development came in 1937 when a large building in 
Payne’s Park was presented to the town for museum and library pur- 
poses. The Urban District Council thereupon adopted the Libraries 
Act and became the Library and Museum Authority in place of the 
County. The building was converted to provide a Lending Library 
(with a Junior Section), Reference Library, Reading Room, two 
Museum Rooms, a Lecture Hall, and the necessary offices. It was 
agreed, however, under a special arrangement, that ‘County’ books 
should still be supplied to supplement the permanent stock, and in 
August 1938 the Hitchin Public Library and Museum, the direct 
descendant of the Mechanics’ Institute, was opened. At the present 
time nearly 100,000 books are issued annually to more than 4,000 
readers and plans are well advanced for further development. 

With more than a century of growth, the ‘ offshoot ’ of 1835 has 
developed into a veritable ‘ Tree of Knowledge’ and that it is now 
an important factor contributing to ‘ the elevation of the standard of 
moral, intellectual and religious culture’ of a large proportion of the 
local population its founders would undoubtedly recognize. Whether 
they would regret that for the greater part of its existence it served 
the needs of a section of society other than that for which it was 
intended ; whether they would deplore the fact that the ‘ Mechanic’ 
never really made the Institute his own, are matters for conjecture. 


TRADE UNION EDUCATION IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


by W. Burmeister 


EW new features have appeared on the German political 
rene but one of the most hopeful developments has been the 
emergence of a united trade union movement. Before 1933 
the German trade union movement was divided into three main 
groups, the Free (i.e. Socialist), the Christian (mainly Roman 
Catholic) and the Liberal organizations. They were all expropriated 
and dissolved under Hitler, and this experience, together with the 
persecution which many of their leaders suffered, strengthened the 
desire to achieve unity after the destruction of the Hitler régime. 
The German trade union movement to-day thus provides one of 
the comparatively rare meeting places for people holding different 
views and political principles. With some five million members it 
is an impressive organization whose leaders have shown that they 
are conscious of their great responsibilities. At a recent conference, 
Mr Harvey W. Brown, Director of the U.S. High Commissioner’s 
Office of Labour Affairs, and himself a trade unionist, praised the 
constructive attitude of the West German trade unions towards 
economic problems and said they had shown a ‘ stronger patriotism 
and unselfishness than any other element of German society ’. 
During the last year or two the German trade unions have made 
rapid strides in their educational work. They are beginning to 
overcome the lack of knowledge and training among their active 
members and their activity in this sphere may be of far-reaching 
significance for the political and social development of Germany. 
The various adult educational activities which developed in 
Germany after the end of the war are still overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with vocational training. To some extent this is due to the 
natural desire of people to fit themselves for civilian work. All 
attempts to interest people in the study of political and economic 
problems have so far met with a good deal of passive resistance. 
There are a variety of reasons for this attitude but the two most 
important ones are probably the lack of suitable tutors and the 
conviction, shared by many Germans, that the present period is 
merely one of transition, that present conditions are not likely to 
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last and that there is therefore not much point in improving one’s 
political and social knowledge. In fact, by doing so, the Germans 
say, you may expose yourself to new personal dangers if there is 
another change of régime. Moreover, they argue, the present political 
conflict in the world is of such magnitude that whatever social or 
political changes may be in store, nothing that the individual can 
do is in the least likely to affect the issue. Vocational training, on 
the other hand, is considered to be an entirely different matter, since 
it leads to improved vocational or professional prospects and its 
results are therefore immediately visible. 

A new organization called ‘Work and Life’ was established 
some time ago by the trade unions and the Volkshochschulen. It 
makes the attempt to combine the appeal to the desire for personal 
and vocational improvement with education for citizenship. ‘Work 
and Life’ has developed an educational programme for trade 
unionists which seeks to establish special courses at many of the 
Volkshochschulen. The trade unions help to select the students but 
the courses are also open to non-trade unionists. They make con- 
siderable demands on the time and industry of the people who join 
them. The so-called ‘ basic course ’ requires attendance on two nights 
a week for 2% hours each and lasts for three terms of altogether 
36 weeks. This makes a total of 180 hours spent in class meetings 
during the year, compared with the 48 hours of a Sessional or 
Tutorial class in this country. 

The syllabus which is recommended for these courses provides 
for two ‘lessons’ of 70 minutes each on those two evenings, with 
a 10 minute break. The following division of the 180 hours has been 
recommended : 


The correct use of the German language = 50_ hours 


Instruction in the method of study -— “Ss 
History, Politics and Sociology Boog 
Introduction to Economics 
Economic Geography 


Industrial organization and Accountancy 15 ,, 
Part of this syllabus may be dealt with in residential week-end 
courses wherever this can be done with advantage. Great importance 
is attached to the selection of suitable teams of tutors. It is expected 
of them that they keep in close touch with one another throughout 
the course and, above all, that they succeed in establishing good 
personal contacts with their students. The educational aim of ‘ Work 
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and Life’ is not merely the transmission of information but the 
encouragement of individual effort and the development of the 
student’s capacity for independent thought and of his sense of 
social responsibility. 

The fear that trade unionists would not be prepared to take part 
in such intensive courses seems to have proved unfounded. In Lower 
Saxony alone, where the experiment was started, some sixty-five of 
these ‘ basic courses’ had been established by the beginning of this 
year, and it is stated that in North Rhine-Westphalia (the Land which 
contains the Ruhr) the response has been even more encouraging. 

Students who attend regularly receive a certificate of attendance 
at the end of the course, Suitable men and women are encouraged 
to further pursuit of their studies at one of the residential colleges 
of the German Trade Union Federation, or at one of the Labour 
Academies which have been established in co-operation with some 
of the Universities. Such Academies now exist in Frankfurt, 
Hamburg and Dortmund. Courses there last a year and nearly one 
hundred scholarships are awarded annually by the German Trade 
Union Federation. Students do not receive a diploma at the end of 
their course and are generally expected to return to their former 
place of work. 

The German Trade Union Federation (D.G.B.) now maintains 
altogether eight residential colleges in different parts of Western 
Germany. They are usally situated in an attractive part of the 
country near a large town or an industrial area, so that the college 
can draw a number of its students and part-time lecturers from 
there. The provision made for the students is quite a generous one 
compared with facilities existing in this country. In addition to their 
travelling expenses, free board and lodging and free tuition, they 
receive compensation for loss of wages. In the case of a married 
man, this amounts to DM.45 for each week he is in attendance, 
plus DM.5 for each child. (The present rate of exchange is just 
below DM.12 to the pound.) There is also an allowance of DM.1 
per day for books, mainly in the form of publications to be selected 
from a list prepared by the head of the college. 

The courses normally last for a fortnight and, in most cases, six, 
eight or even ten hours a day have to be devoted to attendance at 
lectures. They are designed to equip shop stewards and workers’ 
representatives on advisory and arbitration committees for the effec- 
tive exercise of their responsibilities and to enable them to give help 
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and advice to their fellow workers. Consequently the majority of 
the courses centre around the details of social legislation, the functions 
of works councils and joint production committees, the problems of 


industrial organization and management, and the operation of | 


various forms of social insurance. Measured by the needs of the 
German situation, not enough time seems to be given to the dis- 
cussion of subjects like politics, social and economic history, or even 
trade union history. It is true that a relatively small number of 
so-called basic courses is devoted to these subjects, but in view of the 
disastrous interruption of the unions’ educational work during the 
Nazi period, the study of politics and the purpose of social organiza- 
tion should form part of every course. As it is, most of the courses, 
though they may produce efficient ‘functionaries’, do not yet 
adequately provide for that wider political education on which so 
much will depend both for the trade unions themselves and for the 
future of German democracy. 

There is also too much emphasis on lecturing—that is, on trans- 
mitting knowledge which can be got quite as easily (and possibly 
more effectively) from books. Too little time is given to discussion 
and reading and to letting the students work by themselves. Every- 
thing proceeds at high pressure, and there seems to be behind this 
a feeling that the most urgent task is to fill the minds of the students 
with facts and that no time can be spared, at least at this stage, for 
the much slower process of allowing their power of judgment to 
develop. These may be growing pains, caused to some extent by the 
lack of suitable teachers. It is easier to find in Germany lecturers 
with practical experience in the operation of social legislation than 
it is to find tutors who can deal constructively with problems of 
democratic politics. 

The importance of seminars and discussions is indeed frequently 
stressed in official publications of the unions and in various articles 
and reports dealing with the work of the colleges. In practice, how- 
ever, some of the excellent educational principles outlined in these 
publications often seem to be ignored because there is an even 
stronger conviction that a certain amount of subject matter must 
be ‘ worked through’ within a given period. Rather more is to be 
said for the argument that the lack of general knowledge among 
the students has to be overcome before any worth-while discussion 
is possible. And there is also the fear that difficulties will arise from 
differences in the educational background of the student and their 
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varying capacity for self-expression if discussion is practised at too 
early a stage. Industrial workers, it is argued, might refrain from 
coming to the colleges if the impression gets around that there are 
always others who will make them feel inferior. This view would 
seem to overlook that it should be one of the first and most important 
educational tasks of the tutor to establish, tactfully but firmly, an 
atmosphere in his class which will check any desire to ‘ score’. 

To some extent the reluctance to encourage the discussion of 
political subjects may also be due to the fear that it may lead to 
conflicts within the trade union movement, particularly between 
Social Democrats and Christian Democrats. This fear, if it exists, 
is probably unjustified. Even now it should be possible in Germany 
to find teachers capable of giving an example of unprejudiced 
approach to political problems. The more trade unionists with 
different political views develop the habit of discussing controversial 
questions in a spirit of mutual tolerance and good fellowship, the 
better it will be for the movement itself and for Germany. The 
present method of relying on lectures will probably not be changed 
until there is a nucleus of informed trade unionists who assert their 
right to discuss the views that are placed before them. 

The trade union colleges are financed by the D.G.B. and receive 
no grant aid whatever from any of the ministries of education in 
the different German Lander. The average number of students in 
each college is between 30 and 4o, although the largest of the colleges 
accominodates 85 students in two parallel courses. In the colleges 
I visited, about 60 per cent of the students were under 40 years of 
age. This seems to be the average figure. (The basic courses are 
intended for people between the ages of 20 and 37 years.) The 
percentage of women taking part in these courses is still very small, 
and the unions themselves are beginning to take up this matter so 
that women may play their full part in this work. 

The selection of students for these residential courses is under- 
taken not by the principals of the colleges but by the Education 
Secretaries of the D.G.B. A report about each student’s performance 
during the course is attached to the dossier which is always returned 
to the D.G.B. Education Secretary of the area in which the student 
resides, Since the principal who has to record this opinion often has 
little or no chance of getting to know the students individually, the 
views they can express are bound to be of limited value. In fact, 
the form supplied for the purpose has the following heading : 
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‘This opinion is governed by the limitations imposed by the 
short duration of the course and the resulting difficulties in 
forming a view of the person concerned.’ 


Naturally the principal will consult the lecturers, but these are | 


hardly in a better position. So far all the lecturers perform their 
duties in a part-time capacity, attending for one or two days during 


each course. The principal has to devote most of his time to the | 
administrative work involved in running the different courses and | 
booking up part-time lecturers. A change in the system will only be | 


possible if and when the permanent staff of these colleges, in addition 
to the principal, includes at least one or two full-time tutors. 
Perhaps some of the criticisms made in this article are a little 
severe considering how brief the period has been since the German 
trade unions, emerging from the ruins of Hitler’s Reich, were able 
to set about their social and educational work. Seen against this 
background, the establishment of these colleges and their work so 
far are indeed a striking achievement. Nor must it be overlooked 
that a fortnight spent in pleasant surroundings and physical comfort 
amidst people with similar interests will create an attitude of good 
fellowship and thus have educational value of its own, apart from 
any syllabus. This particular result is of special value in a society 
like the German which is still sadly deficient in community spirit, 


and it is good to see the German trade unions perform yet another | 
essential function. And there can be little doubt that, as their | 


experience grows, they will increasingly want to do justice to those 
wider tasks of political education which are an inescapable responsi- 
bility of trade unions in a modern society. In devoting so much of 
their energies and their financial means to educational tasks, the 
German trade unions have shown a degree of enterprise and a 
forward-looking capacity which is not without its lessons for this 
country. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


COUNCIL FOR THE PROMOTION OF FIELD STUDIES 
PROGRESS OF THE FIELD CENTRES 


It is just over four years ago since the opening of Flatford Mill— 
Constable’s Mill—in Suffolk as the first residential Field Centre of the 
Council for the Promotion of Field Studies. Since then considerable 
progress has been made. The Annuai Report of the Council for the year 
1949-50, just published, records the activities which have been carried out 
at four Field Centres now established in localities specially chosen for 
their representative and contrasting types of environment—Flatford Mill, 
on the estuary of the Suffolk Stour ; Juniper Hall, in the chalk country 
near Box Hill, Surrey; Malham Tarn, in the limestone country of the 
Craven Pennines ; and Dale Fort (with Skokholm Island), on the old 
red sandstone of the Pembrokeshire coast. 

Each of these Centres is under the direction of a warden who is a 
trained field observer and an experienced naturalist of wide cultural 
sympathies. The total number of students resident at any one time is 
about fifty—mostly accommodated in large and small dormitories, though 
a few individual rooms are now available—and this large number prefer- 
ably includes one or two main groups, botanists and geographers perhaps, 
together with smaller numbers of individual students following their 
own researches. This is an arrangement which prevents undue exploita- 
tion of the area’s resources ; makes the dest use of the wardens’ special 
knowledge and advice and ensures the maximum exchange of experience 
and ideas. This interchange is a most valuable asset of these residential 
Centres—for it would be difficult to find anywhere more diversity, yet 
united enthusiasm and purpose. In this connection, it may be noted, the 
standard of university parties and individual research workers is a great 
stimulus to schools resident at the same time. Furthermore, the association 
of art and science, under the informal and fortuitous circumstances in 
which their practitioners meet, is clearly beneficial to both. 

Pressure, of course, is greatest throughout seven months of the year, 
from March till October, when there is a constant flow of students, both 
as individuals and in groups, passing through the Centres. Experience 
shows that, whether they come with their own teachers or. not, full 
demand is made by almost all on the warden’s time; all, without 
exception, take full advantage of his unique and detailed knowledge of 
the region. The subjects covered at the Field Centres range widely: birds, 
social insects and many other branches of entomology, botany, plant and 
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animal ecology ; freshwater, estuarine and marine biology and the general 
biology of the seasons as they pass; regional geography, surveying, 
geology and the soil, archaeology, local history and rural studies of every 
kind, have all come into play at various times during the season. The 
levels vary from that of the third-year university class to that of the 
sixth form school student. The method of approaching the subject of 
study is equally variable and adaptable to the needs of the particular 
party. For the value of a Field Centre does not lie only, or even chiefly, 
in the direct contribution it can make from time to time in scientific 
research ; it lies very considerably in helping as many people as possible 
to realize the joy and satisfaction of rightly using and understanding their 
own countryside. 

Though all the Centres are favourably placed for every study included 
under the title of natural history, each has its own specialist bias 
dictated by its environment. At Dale Fort, which stands in a magnificent 
position overlooking the sheltered waters of Dale Roads, at the entrance 
to Milford Haven, there has been a natural emphasis on marine biology 
and ornithology; but many university and school parties have also 
found a great deal of interest in studying the botany, geography and 
geology of the neighbourhood. The island of Skokholm, closely associated 
with the mainland Centre, presents enormous opportunities for research 
workers in many subjects—not only in ornithology, for which it has long 
been noted. Much work has been done recently on other animal groups, 
particularly terrestrial arthropoda, and in general the ecological survey 
of the island is progressing steadily. It is of interest to note that some 
university departments have already ‘ adopted’ certain investigations. 

At Flatford Mill, situated in the alluvial plain of the Stour estuary, at 
the limit of tidal water, the possibilities for fresh and salt water investiga- 
tion are obvious. The surrounding countryside, too, is unusually diverse 
for so comparatively restricted an area, while the beautiful old buildings 
are an additional asset of this Centre. Over a thousand students have | 
been in residence, for a week at a time, and these have been almost 
equally representative of schools and training colleges, with a 13 per cent 
proportion of university students and a small but welcome sprinkling of 
artists. The infusion into the life of the Centre of students who return 
again and again has been particularly encouraging during the last year. 
A study in which successive groups have joined has been the mapping 
and recording of changes in the vegetation induced by the new sluice 
to the south of the Mill. The study of bird population and bird food 
have continued and individual researches have been carried out on Micro- 
lepidoptera, Odonata, estuarine Crustacea, coastline geography, local 
field names and the tracing of a lost monastery. 

Juniper Hall, situated on the chalk behind Box Hill, with large tracts 
of the wild and semi-natural country of the North Downs, the western 
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Weald and the outer fringe of the London Basin immediately accessible 
to the Centre, is ideally placed for a great variety of field work, particu- 
larly for geographical landscape interpretation. Increased attention has 
lately been given here to the study of soils, which biologists and 
geographers find a useful basis for their work. The policy of holding 
composite sixth form courses in both geographical and biological studies 
has been maintained during the last year, four such courses 
having been well attended by mixed groups from grammar schools. The 
summer course in natural history, designed for individuals, who come 
from all over the country, is now a regular feature of the year’s programme 
at this Centre. University attendance has been encouraging and particular 
mention must be made of the co-operation of the London University 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies which organized two separate courses 
during the past season, one in plant ecology and one in geography. These 
summer schools in field studies can offer an unusual stimulus to the older 
adult student, who finds that the social opportunities of residence, com- 
bined with the offer of a set-piece study of an area, or a biological topic, 
together with the advantages of uninterrupted and informal access to 
lecturers of some distinction, enables him to acquire a new technique 
of study. 

At Malham, with its rare plants and plant-communities, unusual and 
shy birds, good fossil localities and an interesting fauna in the Tarn, the 
problem of nature conservation is more obviously present than at the 
other Centres—though it exists and is always borne in mind at all. It is 
certain that a large number of students leave the Centre each year con- 
scious of the need for conservation, of which they were hardly aware 
before. Of the special courses held at this Centre, an archaeology course 
has become a regular feature of the year’s activities, with excavations 
made under the direction of Dr Arthur Raistrick of a site occupied 
successively by late iron age, early anglian and twelfth-century man. The 
past year has also seen the repetition of a highly successful national course 
for teachers, held under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, when 
freshwater and plant ecology were the special subjects of study. An entirely 
new feature of the year was the collaboration of the Council with the 
Royal Meteorological Society in a course on observational and synoptic 
meteorology, held during September ; many applicants had to be turned 
away and it is expected that the course will be the precursor of many 
others. Special mention must be made of the helpful attitude to this 
Centre of the West Riding Education Authority, who arrange for regular 
visits of a week’s duration in term time by selected senior classes of 
their grammar schools. As regards independent students, it is hoped that 
the success of the special week organized at Malham for individual 
amateur naturalists, and attended by a small but enthusiastic group, 
will lead to many more members of Natural History Societies making 
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use of the facilities of the Field Centres, which can cater for them so 
admirably in this way. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that the Field Centres have 
aroused quite extraordinary enthusiasm in hundreds of students of all 
ages and backgrounds—over 4,000 of them have passed through the 
Centres during the year under review. The Council, which was founded 
in 1943, with the aim of providing increased facilities for every aspect of 
field work at first hand, and of thus laying the foundation of a wider 
and juster outlook on ecological and biological world problems, can 
justifiably claim to have made a noteworthy start in instituting the kind 
of training in practical field studies which alone can build up the necessary 
knowledge and create the right mental attitude. Certainly there is 
increasing testimony on all sides as to the value of the opportunities 
offered. Conditions, which were primitive once in some respects, are now 
reasonable at all the Centres, and are constantly improving both on the 
scientific and domestic sides. The Council has received generous help 
from the Carnegie Trust and from the Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths, and latterly also from the Development Commission, in meeting 
the very heavy capital costs of converting and equipping two of its 
Centres ; without this support it could not have begun effective work. 
But much more help of this kind is needed. An annual grant from the 
Ministry of Education goes far to meeting the Council’s central adminis- 
trative costs, but the rising cost of maintaining the Centres gives cause 
for anxiety and much will depend on the increasing willingness of 
University departments, Local Education Authorities and others to grant- 
aid students and independent amateurs and research workers sufficiently 
to enable them to take advantage of the unique opportunities offered by 
the Field Centres. 

Next year’s courses are already planned and others can be arranged on 
request ; there will be plenty of scope for intending students of every 
category. The approaching Festival of Britain should give an opportunity 
for many visitors from overseas to visit the Field Centres ; arrangements 
have been made for information about them to be made as widely known 
as possible. Requests for information of any kind are invited and should 
be addressed to the Director and Secretary, Council for the Promotion of 
Field Studies, 10 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7. 

F. C. BUTLER 
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WHY ADULT STUDENTS? 


The reader of ‘ News from the Field’ who was unacquainted with the 
‘peculiar problems’ of adult students might well have been baffled by 
last issue’s report from thirty-five undergraduates of Oxford on their 
financial problems. Perhaps the reader might even have been unac- 
quainted with the Ministry of Education’s aims and ambitions for those 
students whom it euphemistically terms ‘ of mature age’; then he would 
feel very much as if, say, Lewis Carroll had presented to him a statement 
on ‘The Snark—financial problems of—’. 

Others, responsible for the administration of moneys for the further 
education and upkeep of every kind of student within their jurisdiction, 
might have suspected that the report suggested amendments for ills not 
proven. Perhaps, there might even have been such a reader who, casting 
his eye over quoted figures of grants and making hasty comparison with, 
say, the emoluments of teachers, might have judged too hastily that the 
adult students of Oxford were with the modern poet in saying 


‘Only one thing is needful—everything : 
. The rest is vanity of vanities.’ 

The reasons for another comment on the problem of adult students 
are: to explain what is an adult student and why he will always be 
necessary ; to account for the peculiar nature of his problems. 

Normally, university students come straight from school where their 
last two years have been spent in what is virtually a grooming for 
university. These students are continuing their academic studies (for no 
one has ‘finished his education’ until he is either defeated or dead) 
before they go out to work in the great world. They bring to the university 
the keen brain, quick thinking, alert memory, power of competent 
expression which have made them worthy of a place in the university 
and of a state or local authority grant. 

The educational background of adult students varies ; some have left 
school at 14 years, some have taken School Certificate or even Higher. 
All have gone from school to work, but later (and this generally between 
the ages 25-35) they have felt desire or need for more education. Often 
the adult student wants a degree as the young student generally wants 
it—as an academic qualification ; with this he might seek promotion or 
move to more congenial work. Often he has already acquired professional 
qualifications and holds the sort of post to which he would want to return. 
The reading for a degree is the sort of reading he always tried to do but 
work left little time for ; by taking the university course he is refreshing 
and enriching his mind and also making himself more valuable to the 
work he takes up or returns to. 

Generalizations are inevitably upset by individual cases; even so it 
might be said that on the whole the younger undergraduates are able 
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to live at home for the twenty-eight weeks out of the year which are 
vacation, and generally parents are able to treat them as any minor 
living at home and still serving apprenticeship on a slender wage. On 
the other hand, by the time he is of ‘ mature age’, the adult student has 
not only acquired experience, but also responsibilities. He is not a 
youngster going from school to university with the family’s pride, if 
not the family’s financial support behind him. Generally he is married, 
often with children ; even if he is single he is seldom without family 
obligations. Not always is there family approval for this strange desire 
for learning, particularly if it means leaving a good position for three 
years or for ever. Perhaps, in his job he was not earning much more than 
the inclusive grant made by the education authority for his degree 
course and expenses. But when working he had one household to main- 
tain; to this are now added the expenses of lodgings, meals, books and 
the dues of a normal university year. 

And what of the intellectual standard?—has the adult student the 
same alertness as the young student, the same capacity for tackling and 
completing an examination paper in three hours? No, but he has other 
things to offer which makes the degree course valuable to him and him 
valuable to the university. He may think more slowly, but he thinks 
more deeply. Answers, evaluations, pros and cons do not come so pat ; 
experience which qualifies all knowledge has made judgments less as 
well as more sure. In the years between school and what is at first a slow 
and awkward return to organized study, he has been discovering from 
reading for pleasure what are the things he really wants to know. He 
has stumbled upon them from the need to explain and interpret the stuff 
of everyday life ; to relate the past to the present, reconcile the individual 
and the community, and be aware of the rich background as well as the 
present delight of music, art and literature. 

But then, the reader might say, if it be granted that it is a worthy aim 
to send these people to university who now feel the lack of educational 
opportunity in their youth, is not this but an interim measure? After 
all, the educational system now gives opportunity of university education 
to all who show by intellectual prowess that they can benefit from it. 
This is true, but it ignores the truth that there will always be people 
who will not be among the school leavers chosen for university but who 
will be able to show in their twenties and middle years that they are 
eminently suitable for this form of further education. By then, maturity 
has given both depth and wisdom to the pleasure of learning as a part 
of life. 

Even if he has no ties or responsibilities, and he would be a rare and 
unhappy person who was in that state, the adult student does not 
lightly undertake a course at university. It is no adventure or intellectual 
escape ; inevitably and rightly there is sacrifice of standards, of savings, 
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and there must be such self-help as taking paid work for some part of 
the valuable reading time of vacations. But when it is once granted that 
it is useful and wise to send such a student to university (and he must 
show worth before the university will accept him) then it would be a 
lessening of the value of such an experience if he were to undertake it 
handicapped by anxiety. 

The adult student returns from this university course with a clearer 
recognition of what is most valuable in the various formal and informal 
methods of further education arranged for adults. Indeed, if he returns 
to take part in adult education work his experience is invaluable; he 
knows what are the things that really matter in academic methods 
and standards ; he realizes the problems and varied interests of the adult 
student ; he recognizes and acknowledges the store of general experience 
and good sense which lie behind the adult’s patient search for the truth ; 
he has a humility of approach to the learner as well as to learning. 

At first, the older student at university feels his years but not his 
experience ; his gown sits awkwardly, facts elude his memory, and his 
is sometimes the cry of the hero of infant reading: ‘I have been foolish 
and deluded, and I am a bear of no brain at all.’ As he reads more the 
horizon both broadens and recedes, so that at the end of the course he 
realizes what is true of all worthwhile education, that he has read some 
of what he wanted to read, and discovered so much more that remains 
to be read. To him, the university is not the loophole of retreat, the 
intellectual backwater, the ‘city of eternal youth’; it is both discipline 
and discovery and to it he brings the mind of one carrying the experience 
and responsibilities of his years. 

MYRA L. JACKSON AND DUDLEY LOFTS 
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FACILITIES FOR MUSIC MAKING 


The Standing Conference of County Music Committees is concerned 
that when new schools and public halls are equipped with staging, con- 
sideration should be given to musical as well as dramatic interests. This 
was the substance of a resolution adopted at the last annual meeting. 

It is now suggested that in order to secure this it is necessary to study 
local conditions and needs under the following heads: 

(i) Halls which might contain a stage at each end, one for drama and 
the other for music. (This is considered to be the most practicable 
and useful arrangement.) 

(ii) Lighting and seating, especially where it is intended that stages 
should serve more than one purpose. 

(iii) Local safety regulations and cloak-room facilities where adults will 
be using school premises for public performances. 

(iv) Priority ; secondary schools should be taken first in the application 
of any agreed scheme, but the claims of villages (where primary 
schools often have to be used by adults) should not be overlooked. 

In each of the first three categories the demands on the architect— 
which are fairly simple when the only question is whether or not to 
build a proscenium arch—grow more complex when he is required to 
provide a raked stage, a tiered platform for a chorus, a level space for 
an orchestra and conveniently placed lavatories and dressing rooms. 

It may be objected that an attempt to meet the special needs of actors 
and musicians banishes from the architect’s mind any hope of satisfying 
either side. Musicians much prefer an open stage without curtains, wings, 
fixed proscenium or flies. Their demands are not onerous. 

The chief needs of music are: 

(i) space ; 
(ii) light ; 
(iii) a clear line of sight between the conductor and each and every 
performer. 

Given a number of small moveable platforms, a permanent level stage 
can be built up in tiers at the rear and extended as an apron. When the 
stage is used for plays these small platforms can be used as a dais at the 
other end: of the hall. Where there is no permanent structure a suitable 
stage can be improvised from light moveable units built up from the floor. 

Although much labour is involved in the working out of building 
regulations in this way, full value cannot be obtained from any hall 
unless proper provision is made for performances of choral and orchestral 
music. 

Further information can be obtained from the Secretary of the Standing 
Conference at 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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READING AND CRITICISM, by Raymond Williams. Man and 


Society Series. (Muller, 6s.) 


This is a clear, sober and well-judged introduction to the enjoyment 
of literature. It is meant for any adult, in a literature class or not, who 
wants to ‘catch up with his reading’ or to obtain some guidance about 
literary values. For the most part it is admirably done, meeting the 
student on his own ground but without concessions to laziness or error. 
Mr Williams’s care extends also to the guidance of tutors, who should 
read his book with attention. 

‘The purpose of this book is to offer suggestions and material for the 
development of responsive and intelligent reading of literature. It would 
be more accurate to describe it as an introduction to reading than as an 
introduction to literature.’ . . . ‘Wherever possible it limits theoretical 
discussion and concentrates on practical reading. There are analyses of 
poems, of prose extracts, and of one complete work, Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness. There is a series of exercises in practical criticism, and a short 
syllabus and reading-list. In addition, there are discussions of present 
reading habits, of critics and criticism, of the literary context of drama, 
and of certain aspects of the relation of literature to society.’ 

But what is ‘ practical reading’ without theoretical discussion? The 
author’s own outline, just quoted, shows that it must be accompanied 
by general considerations: in this book it means analysis, the study of 
what is going on in a particular passage of writing. Literature is made 
with words, and our study must be of words at work ; but every literature 
tutor knows the difficulties of developing study of that kind. This book 
is itself sufficient proof of the tangible results of analysis, which is only 
another name for close attention or keenness of response. Without it 
many qualities will lie hidden. 

Mr Williams begins where the battle begins, with the slipshod reading 
habits, and the slipshod and dishonest writing habits, of popular writing, 
whether in advertisements, political journalism or the novel. Against 
this he sets, as one must, his plea for criticism: ‘criticism is concerned 
with evaluation, with comparison, and with standards. It is mature 
reading. For we know that we can read with varying degrees of attention 
and intelligence, and we come to learn that important literature, if we 
are to gain its value, needs fully intelligent reading and constantly aware 
response. Reading of that mature kind is critical reading . . . a receptivity 
which is as wide as the faculties allow, but in which one’s capacity for 
evaluation is all the time operatively present.’ Why? Because literature 
is a record of human experience, often complex, available only to those 
who have developed their ability to respond. ‘ Through attentive reading, 
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through orderly discussion under a capable tutor, and through regular 
reference to examples of good written criticism, progress may be made. 
And one has at least the satisfaction that all the way one is in contact 
with actual literature rather than with abstractions, and that the exercise 
of individual judgment and value is an end in itself of the very greatest 
importance.’ 

But it is also a beginning ; for honest individual criticism has to be 
transformed: ‘its standards of value, if it is to acquire meaning, must 
be ultimately matters of agreement between many people: values which 
are instinct in the culture of a society. . . . The development we should 
desire must be the growth of such groups as may serve for continuity 
in the values of criticism, while sufficiently in touch with contemporary 
living to be able to convert what might otherwise be a set of conventional 
rules into an organic and contemporary body of judgment.’ 

To follow this question too far, however, is to stray from the method 
of a book which avoids general assertions in favour of the careful 
observation of definite examples. ‘ Any introduction to literature becomes 
harmful when it attempts to impose general judgments . . . such judg- 
ments as are [here] established are offered as valid only for the particular 
passages which are analysed.’ But literary judgment, as Mr Williams has 
just said, ‘ is made from an increasingly complex pattern of such particular 
judgments ’, and the student needs at some time to examine his detailed 
findings, in the search for any useful principles. It is not possible to 
discuss examples, however limited, without touching fundamentals, as 
Mr Williams knows: it is indeed one of the more striking features of 
his book that principles emerge in the course of practical work. ‘ What 
has lapsed here,’ he says of one example, ‘is the fundamental faculty, 
of definition and communication’; or again, ‘a work of literature is a 
precise and conscious organization of experience, and it must always 
primarily be treated as such. All criticism . . . must begin from the fact 
of the work.’ Once more, ‘If from poetry we expect a succession of 
signals for the release of miscellaneous private emotion we are likely to 
find, Tears, idle tears valuable. If we read poetry as the capable expression 
of considered experience I would conclude that this poem is unsuccessful.’ 

In my own practice I shall, therefore, add one exercise to those given 
in the book, unless the author can convince me that I am wrong—that of 
proposing to some students (not all) that they should comb the book for 
those general dicta, the product of critical reading, and then examine 
their haul. 

This volume offers good, clear teaching and abounds in excellent 
observations. For example: a book by a great writer may have lapses, 
but it cannot be, as a whole, badly-written or badly-imagined: ‘the 
greatness of mind of a creative literary artist is apparent in the very 
texture of his work’. Again, the reader must bring to the work ‘ not only 
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receptiveness and the capacity for appreciation, but also the intelligence 
and emotional awareness that one has learned to exercise in other matters 
than reading’. I should have liked this more strongly put: books are not 
judged by books alone. 

But there are many more good things here than I have space to quote. 
In my view there are also some weaknesses. The ‘ analysis of a complete 
work ’ (Conrad’s Heart of Darkness), although necessary and valuable, 
fails, I think to suggest sufficiently the depth and complexity of what is 
there, the dark interior continent of human experience. That, as Mr 
Williams says, could not be analysed here, but it could and should be 
stressed. Or is it wrong to stress anything for which the evidence cannot 
be offered on the spot? 

In the chapter on drama, also, the author may have limited himself 
too severely. Perhaps rightly, he regards as the crux of the approach two 
questions: must drama be naturalistic? and, is a play to be judged as 
literature? but I doubt whether his insistence will carry the student 
altogether with him. In the earlier chapters the student is met on his own 
ground and is likely to be carried off with his full consent, but here | 
wonder whether sufficient allowance is made for his difficulties. In the 
timely chapter on literature and society full persuasion returns, but at 
one point (on page 106) the argument is over-compressed. Here, I think, 
and only here, Mr Williams fails to speak the language of his reader— 
tripped on the last page but one, and we cry hard luck! over this slip 
of judgment. And one must applaud the recovery: the concluding 
summary is excellent. 

Mr Williams’s bibliography shows his virtues once more and the 
exercises are valuable. His draft syllabus represents an intelligent and 
workmanlike approach, a good example to new tutors. He would not 
claim that this is the only pattern for a literature syllabus but if it 
becomes an orthodoxy—as it easily may—he will have himself to blame. 
With this clear and cogent book he has served literature well, and adult 
education also: ‘capable reading is possible, always supposing that one 
wants to read literature as literature, and not in order to be flattered, 
indulged, cheated or distracted ’. 

CHRISTOPHER LEE 


TRADE UNIONS TO-DAY, by Henry Collins. Man and Society Series. 


(F. Muller, 6s.) 


There is need to-day for a good, small, up-to-date textbook describing 
the British Trade Union movement and providing the information needed 
for intelligent discussion of its problems ; but none of the volumes recently 
published to meet this need is at all satisfactory. The main reason for 
this is that the Trade Unions are in a state of transition, highly uncertain 
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about the best means of adapting their structure and policy to the require- 
ments of the changed environment in which they have to work, and the 
more uncertain because they cannot be really sure how far the underlying 
conditions have been altered for good and all. For example, Great Britain 
has been living since 1945 under a Labour Government sympathetic to 
working-class claims, and under conditions of full employment, but also 
under a sheer necessity both to restrict consumers’ expenditure in order 
to economize on imports (especially dollar imports) and to set aside for 
investment in capital goods a high proportion of the current product of 
industry. 

How far are any of these conditions to be regarded as permanent, or 
as destined to last at any rate for a considerable time? Of continual 
Labour Government there is clearly no assurance: how much is there of 
continual full employment, which radically alters the nature of collective 
bargaining? Trade unionists are cautious about adopting or proclaiming 
new policies which may need sharp reversal, but be very difficult to 
reverse, if the conditions alter. This largely explains, for example, the 
absence of any clear policy about wages or about the development of joint 
consultation. In this volume, Mr Collins embarks on a discussion of most 
of the doubtful issues, but has to report again and again that the Trade 
Unions do not at present know at all clearly where they stand. His own 
view evidently is that, there being no assurance of continuous full 
employment or sympathetic government, the Unions should keep all their 
powder dry and be very wary of accepting either government control of 
such matters as wages or any sort of partnership with employers in the 
promotion of efficiency ; and he is also clearly very critical of the present 
conduct of the nationalized industries. But he is trying to give all sides 
(except the capitalist) a hearing; and the result is that his chapters 
mostly end up inconclusively, with nothing very clearly stated and a 
good many awkward, but highly relevant, problems barely faced. He 
has assembled more useful up-to-date information about his subject than 
any other very recent writer; but I think his book is a good deal less 
satisfactory than Dr Barou’s British Trade Unions, which was published 
in 1947. It pays more, but not at all satisfactory, attention to the inter- 
national aspect: it is naturally more up to date ; and it is better arranged 
for purposes of discussion of the big contemporary issues. But it gives a 
sense of discomfort, where the author obviously holds very strongly a 
view rejected by the present Trade Union leadership, but tries to tone 
down his opposition so as to give an appearance of an objectivity that he 
does not in truth possess. I am not accusing him of any dishonesty: far 
from it. All I am saying is that, in a situation that is itself full of ambiguities 
and evasions, a writer who sets out to be fair, but has strong convictions 
of his own on the main controversial issues, is tackling a superhumanly 
difficult task. G. D. H. COLE 
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READINGS IN BUSINESS CYCLE THEORY. Blakiston Series of Repub- 
lished Articles on Economics, Volume II. (George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1950, pp. 494, 258.) 

READINGS IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. Blakiston 
Series of Republished Articles on Economics, Volume IV. 
(George Allen and Unwin, London, 1950, pp. 637, 30s.) 

Economics has developed so much in recent years, and many parts of the 
subject have become so highly specialized, that few individuals have 
sufficient energy to cope with the enormous volume of first-rate research 
material that is being published all over the world. Tutors and students 
of Economics face a common problem when confronted with this rich 
harvest of new economic thought. 

How to cope with this literature is a very difficult problem even when 
one has access to the best libraries specializing in Economics. But for 
most tutors and students, in the field of adult education, access to such 
libraries is out of the question, except on rare occasions. As a result only 
a small minority read more than a mere fragment of the best work 
becoming available each year. To gain access to this literature by private 
purchase, when the contributions are originally published, is quite 
impossible. The cost of these expensive publications, when bought in any 
quantity, being quite outside the income of tutors and students alike. 

The Blakiston Series are an important contribution to the study of 
Economics, because they gather together in readily accessible form, 
important contributions of the ablest writers, from a technical literature 
literally scattered all over the world. 

For this reason alone students of Economics will give these volumes a 
hearty welcome. 

The articles contained in Readings in Business Cycle Theory will 
appeal to students of Economic History as well as to students of 
Economics. A large number of ar..cles in this volume will be outside the 
range of the average tutorial class student ; but several articles of great 
intrinsic interest and outstanding merit will fall well within his range 
of interest. Cases in point are: ‘The Analysis of Economic Change’ by 
Joseph Schumpeter, ‘The Long Waves in Economic Life’ by Nikolai 
Kondratieff, ‘Business Cycles’ by Wesley Mitchell, and ‘ Economic 
Progress and Declining Population Growth’ by Alvin Hansen. 

Readings in the Theory of International Trade is essentially a book 
for tutors. Much of the work contained in it was written in the inter-war 
and war periods. This makes the book a very valuable one for students 
compelled to grapple with economic problems arising out of post-war 
conditions. The inter-war articles are first-rate background for serious 
analysis of present-day economic issues. The famous Keynes-Ohlin dis- 
cussion of the German Transfer Problem is a case in point. When the 
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nature of this discussion is compared with post-war discussions of transfer 
problems, one is immediately struck with the difference in magnitude 
of the respective problems. To-day we are concerned with deep, funda- 
mental changes in the structure of world trade. The weight of the United 
States in international trade, and our relative strength in relation to such 
rapidly-developing manufacturing giants, now give us food for thought. 
These articles, written some years ago, quicken our perception of the 
enormous changes that have taken place. 

Tutors and students alike will feel grateful to the publishers for making 
so much first-class material so easily accessible. 

Both books can be recommended to tutors without reservation for 


advanced work in tutorial classes. 
WILLIAM GREGORY 


DISCUSSION METHOD. (Bureau of Current Affairs, pp. 100, 3s. 6d.) 
‘A discussion group of the staff of the Bureau,’ as Professor Lester Smith 
calls the joint authors of this well-produced little volume, have put the 
fruits of their experience at the disposal of potential discussion groups 
and, above all, their leaders. The photographs and practical illustrations 
of simple aids to discussion as well as the varied styles of the writers 
make this handbook less academic and more readable—and discussable? 
—than most primers. 


